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THE 1941 RECORD 


Insurances and Annuities 


in Force - + - = $660,457,610 
(An increase of $20,201,995) 


New Business Placed - - 62,766,744 
(An increase of $9,364,879) 
at 
Payments to Policyholders 
and Beneficiaries -_ - 15,884,814 
(To living Policyholders, $11,318,490) 


Assets - - - - = 180,608,957 


(An increase of $7,096,628) 


Policy Reserves and 


other Liabilities Ss 173,807,942 


Surplus, Contingency Reserve 
and Capital - - - - 
(Added security for Policyholders) 


6,801,015 





During 1942 we shall 
observe our 50th 
Anniversary, leaving 
behind a great life 


insurance record. 


The first half century 
was concluded with 
one of the best years 
in the history of the 
Company. We an- 
ticipate another half 
century of similar 


progress and service. 
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Lengthen Its Shadow! 


N the normal course of human affairs, public good will and 
| appreciation toward any business enterprise or service often 

is bestowed or withheld unmindful of the true virtues of the 
object of approbation or disfavor. The light that knowledge 
sheds on deeds worthwhile reveals not always within its illumined 
circle a host of mankind singing merited praises. Men and their 
realized dreams which may have brought to civilization a means 
for the many to live more serenely, more happily and with less 
sorrow and care, have never known the unerring which might be 
expected from those most benefited by their efforts. 

Never has it been that public good will could be unfailingly 
charted down the road of reason, responsive and always sensitive 
to the goad of right and justice, but, rather like the errant child 
of Fortune that she is, awards her smile and choicest gifts on the 
first bright object that engages her not too constant attention. 
Favored is the man or business that wins her good graces for 
public good will is truly a child of Fortune and ofttimes fickle. 

History shows that popular appreciation not always is given 
to merit, but on occasion withheld for immaterial reason, but it 
still behooves both the man and his business to continue to pay 
court to her with all the resources at his command laboring in- 
cessantly to thwart each rival that time and circumstance bear. 
Life insurance, in its courting of public approval—which is a 
perennial obligation because the clientele is ever new—enters 
each contest possessed of many advantages, such as manifest 
financial soundness, splendid past record, etc. It remains for its 
workers and leaders to add through imagination and enterprise 
to such gains as have been achieved in the past. 

Today life insurance has many friends. As friends, the ‘public 
looks with high favor upon the institution of life insurance and 
the benefits it, without abatement, bestows. This friendly attitude 
must be changed and improved by life insurance men if there is 
to be no let-down in this high regard of a nation thus secured 
and protected. Every individual in America must be impressed 
with the knowledge and the understanding that he is not only a 
friend to, but a member of, the family of life insurance; one who 
is attacked when life insurance is attacked, one who is weakened 
when life insurance is weakened, and one against whom the voice 
of the agitator and the legislator is turned when life insurance 
is decried on the street or in those halls where laws are made. 
With an unflinching zeal, life insurance men must make all men 
realize that the benefits that accrue to life insurance, accrue in 
like manner and degree to them as members of the family and 
that its sound financial strength means their financial strength. 


2%. 
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PRIVATE ENTERPRISE ANDT! 


By CHARLES BURTON ROBBINS 


NY discussion of the situation 
A dealing with the present at- 
titude of the Federal Govern- 

ment toward private enterprise, it 
seems to me, should be preceded by a 
brief review of the history of the 
Federal Government in relation to 
private enterprise during the cen- 
tury and a half in which America has 
been built. I think it was Thomas Jef- 
ferson who said “The Government 
that governs best governs least.” The 
idea that this Nation of ours was 
a Union of sovereign states, with the 
Federal Government acting for them 


in matters governing foreign affairs, - 


mail, customs, interstate commerce 
and other matters which must neces- 
sarily be administered by a central 
government, was long carried out in 
accordance with the Constitution of 
the United States. The Constitution 
clearly sets. forth the powers of the 
Federal Government, and just as 
clearly states in the Tenth Amend- 
ment that “powers not delegated to 
the United States by. the Constitution 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively or 
to the people.” This clearly indicates 
that our Federal Government is one 
of delegated’ powers only. In pur- 
suance of this limitation in the ‘Con- 
stitution, a long line of decisions has 
been handed down by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, clearly de- 
fining what powers the Federal Gov- 
ernment has under the Constitution. 

Such was the situation at the turn 
of the century, but during the forty- 
one years that have elapsed since 1900 
there has been an astounding growth 
in the powers exercised by the Federal 
Government, and during the past nine 
years the extension of these powers 
has been accelerated to such a degree 
that it séems apparent unless the 
trend can be halted by the people, 
sovereignty of the States will soon 
disappear and they will be reduced to 
mere provinces ruled by a central gov- 
ernment which will have and exercise 
the power to regulate private enter- 
prise and the private lives of our peo- 
ple, down to the last minutiae. 

Should the history of America have 
proved that the form of government 
as instituted by our forefathers in the 
Constitution was impractical and un- 
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workable, and that the Nation had not 
prospered under it, there might well 
be a sound and valid reason for the 
Federal Government to superimpose 
its authority upon that of the States 
to the extent that in matters affecting 
private enterprise at least, there 
would no longer be much room for the 
States to legislate. But the contrary 
has been the case. Under the system 
of Government provided by our Con- 
stitution Americans have attained 
higher standards of living, more edu- 
cational advantages, more luxuries 
and more of the things that go to 
soften the rough pathway of human 
life than the people of any other Na- 
tion have attained, or are likely to 
attain. This has been due to the form 
of our Government, to our natural re- 
sources and, above all, to the energy, 
ability and initiative of our citizens. 
Is it not then time for us to pause and 
look with an unclouded vision at the 
encroachment by the Federal Govern- 





ment on the powers of the States, and 
the direct result of the program in 
Washington upon our future existence 
as a Nation in the years to come? 

The mighty struggle which we have 
just begun is going to test our ‘eco- 
nomic life as it has never been tested 
before, and until we have won the war 
we must, of necessity, be regimented 
and governed in our private lives as 
never before. Everything must be 
subordinated to winning the war; it 
will require a tremendous expenditure 
of blood and resources, but win it we 
will. 

The President and the people of the 
United States are entitled to and must 
receive the undivided and enthusiastic 
support of every citizen, to the end 
that national security may be main- 
tained, and that we may not have 
domination of our entire Nation by a 
foreign government. The American 
people have been inexcusably negli- 
gent during the past two decades in 
refusing through their representatives 
in Washington, adequate support of 
our national defense, and we are pay- 
ing for that negligence in tremendous 
expenditures which are wasteful to 
the highest degree. No matter what 
it costs, however, we must win the 
war, and it must be won through self- 
sacrifice and ‘the surrender of many 
of our rights which we hold most dear. 
We must be united under the leader- 
ship of President Roosevelt and make 
whatever sacrifices are necessary to 
win the war. 

If, however, we preserve our liber- 
ties and our rights under the Consti- 
tution of the United States we had 
better be thinking not alone of the 
war and its problems, but what is 
vastly more important to the future 
of America after the war is over, of 
the way of life which our children and 
our children’s children may have to 
endure. The idea that the Federal 
Government can govern business bet- 
ter than the States is firmly implanted 
in the minds of many of the men in 
Washington who are now controlling 
our national economy, and with this 
idea a good many of us disagree. We 
believe that a controlled economy 
means a controlled society, such a so- 
ciety and way of living as exists in 
the dictator nations of Europe. I 
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have not the time nor is it the purpose 
of this paper to list the restrictions 
which have been placed upon private 
enterprise by the Federal Govern- 
ment during the past decade. They 
are of such a character as to seriously 
hamper and obstruct the normal 
course of business, and to remove the 
opportunity to acquire wealth through 
business which, after all, is what men 
go into business for, and is the mov- 
ing spirit behind enterprise. 

Let us bear in mind one thing—the 
recent depression was nothing new in 
American business history; we have 
had them before and have recovered 
from them before without any inter- 
vention by the Federal Government. 
We had eaten a large quantity of 
green apples during the twenties and 
suffered from the inevitable conse- 
qvential colic during the thirties, just 
as we had done many times previously 
in the history of this Nation. But in 
the meantime there had been collected 
in Washington a number of stream- 
lined economists who had an immedi- 
ate cure-all for the ills of the Nation, 
their basic idea being to make the 
Federal Government the great bene- 
factor of the poor, and the provider of 
taxpayers’ money as paregoric to all 
veople and enterprises suffering from 
financial tummy ache. 

Once started on this carefree path, 
there seems to have been no limit to 
the various “relief” projects that have 
been instituted in Washington, with 
the consent of a Congress which has 
bowed to every demand made by ad- 
ministrative officials for various Fed- 
eral enterprises, no matter how crack 
pot they would have seemed a few 
years ago, and these projects have 
been carried out at the cost of untold 
billions of the people’s money. 

Over and beyond the evils of taking 
the money of the earner and giving it 
to the man who earns no money is the 
fact that we are busily engaged in 
creating a situation where those help- 
ed will grow weaker, more demanding 
and less ambitious to earn their own 
living. When the present war is over, 
if this Nation is to survive, its people 
must take immediate action to end 
once and for all the present tendency 
to plunder business men and wage 
earners for the benefit of the ne’er-do- 
well, a tendency which is killing both 
private initiative and private enter- 
prise. 

In a great measure, the recent Fed- 
eral laws which reach down to and 
affect every hearthstone of our land 


have been passed under the guise of 
“security,” and attempts are being 
constantly made to enlarge the gov- 
ernmental functions in every way by 
which the so-called security may be 
enlarged. Right now in Washington 
an attempt is being made to remove 
unemployment insurance from _ the 
States and center the entire program 
in the Federal Government, thus mak- 
ing the wage earners more and more 
dependent for their “security” upon a 
Federal agency. I shrewdly suspect 
that the gentlemen in Washington 
who are now driving to have the 
revenue derived from unemployment 
insurance paid directly to the United 
States Government instead of the 
States are doing so primarily to have 
another tremendous source of income 
for the Federal Government, as well 
as the final word in the matter of pay- 
ments to its beneficiaries. 

Let us remember that this Nation 
was not founded upon security, but 
upon insecurity, and that it is impos- 
sible for all of the people to make each 
other secure in their homes, their jobs 
and their income, and let ts also re- 
member that when a man is dependent 
upon payments from the Federal Gov- 
ernment for his very existence he has 
surrendered, to a large extent, the 
liberty of action upon which this Na- 
tion was founded, and that when pri- 
vate initiative has been removed, pri- 
vate enterprise is discouraged and the 
rank and file of the people will be sub- 
ject to regimentation, not only in in- 
comes but in their home life as well. 
When such a condition exists, the end 
of the republic if not at hand, is ap- 
proaching. 

The beginning of the depression in 
1929 afforded an opportunity for the 
Federal Government to use national 
credit to obtain funds for its use in 
lending to private persons and to pri- 
vate enterprises. It was first begun 


through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, which-was followed by 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Act, 
both organized during the administra- 
tion of Herbert Hoover, and since that 
time the agencies for the lending of 
money have multiplied so rapidly that 
there is hardly any phase of American 
business activity at the present time 
which is not eligible for loans from 
our Federal Government out of tax- 
payers’ money. 

The extent to which the Federal 
Government has been engaged in the 
business of lending money is shown in 
the annual report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury on the State of Finances 
of the United States for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1941, which lists 
some sixteen governmental corpora- 
tions and credit agencies, and gives a 
report of their operations since or- 
ganization to June 30, 1941. The re- 
port shows that such credit organi- 
zations during that period loaned 
$16,019,905,399, which is quite a busi- 
ness even in this great country of 
ours. 

The following governmental credit 
agencies are now loaning money in 
direct competition with private mort- 
gage lending institutions in the 
United States: Federal Farm Mort- 
gage Corporation, Federal Home Loan 
Banks, Federal National Mortgage 
Association, R.F.C. Mortgage Com- 
pany, and United States Housing 
Authority, and the Secretary’s report 
shows that the total obligations which 
they now have outstanding amount to 
approximately $6,307,000,000. The 
Home Owners Loan Corporation also 
loaned 8 billions of dollars. This is 
in the mortgage field alone. Other 
Federal agencies which have invaded 
private enterprise are the Central 
Bank for Cooperatives, Commodity 
Credit Corporation, Disaster Loan 
Corporation, Electric Home and Farm 








The accompanying discussion was brought out by Col. Robbins last 


week before the Chicago Mortgage Bankers Association. The portions 


here given are expressive of considerations to which life insurance men, 


as well as bankers, must bring forethought if their mode of operation 


and management is to survive in the post-war period. Col. Robbins is 


manager and general counsel of the American Life Convention. 
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Authority, Export-Import Bank of 
Washington, Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation,’ Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation, 
Rural Electrification Administration, 
and National defense corporations, 
comprising Defense Homes Corpora- 
tion, Defense Plant Corporation, De- 
fense Supplies Corporation, Metals 
Reserve Company, and Rubber Re- 
serve Company, ‘all of which report 
directly to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of the United States. There are 


other subsidiaries under these Fed- 
eral agencies whose names I cannot 
The Federal Housing Ad- 


give you. 


ministration has pushed the Mortgage 
Bankers aside to the extent of mak- 
ing over three billions of loans of 
which, by the way, the life insurance 
companies had, on Dec. 31, 1942, 
bought 143,753 in the face amount of 
$712,395,000. The Federal Govern- 
ment, moreover, up to June 30, 1941, 
through its various insurance organi- 
zations, had guaranteed some $6,373,- 
000,000 of the obligations which had 
been sold by the various credit 
agencies. 

While there was justification for the 
Federal Government entering into the 
lending business during the depres- 





— Always Daddy's Girl 


He isn’t here to see her now, but she will have all 


the advantages he had planned for her, includ- 


ing the full-time companionship of her mother. 


Life insurance, wisely chosen by her 


late daddy, provides the security she and 


mother enjoy—protection that serves at 


a time when it 1s most needed. 
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sion years of the early thirties, on the 
ground that private capital was un- 
willing to venture into the lending 
field, no such condition has obtained 
during the past few years and there 
never has been a time in the history 
of America when private capital has 
been so eager to enter the investment 
field as exists at the present time. But 
the Federal Government has not only 
foreclosed many of the fields in which 
it was making loans, but the tendency 
is for continued expansion. 

In the life insurance business the 
net investment earnings of the mean 
ledger assets dropped from a rate of 
5.03% in 1930 to 3.44% on Dec. 31, 
1940, causing a loss in interest to life 
insurance policyholders during the 
decade of the thirties of over $2,400,- 
000,000. For 1940 alone the net in- 
vestment income was approximately 
$425 million less than it would have 
been at the 1930 rate. 

I have touched but briefly on some 
of the many problems that private en- 
terprise is facing in connection with 
the continuous concentration of con- 
trol in Washington. We must win the 
war, but let it be remembered that 
private enterprise is of vital impor- 
tance to the people of the United 
States in winning the war, and when 
the present emergency is past and we 
are facing the post war reconstruc- 
tion let us see to it that this country 
again becomes a Union of sovereign 
states and that the continuous en- 
croachment of a central government 
upon their powers shall cease, so that 
the country may go forward as it has 
in the past, with the faith of our 
fathers in its democratic institutions 
and its destiny as the leader of the 
world in freedom and encouragement 
of private enterprise. 


Becomes President 


Of Lincoln Liberty 


Joseph Albin, who has been secre- 
tary and general manager of the 
Lincoln Liberty Life Insurance Com- 
pany at Lincoln, Neb., since the 
organization was formed, has just 
been elected president of the com- 
pany. 

At the same time, Ira Crook, presi- 


dent of the Lincoln Liberty, becomes 


chairman of the board. 

The Lincoln Liberty, as of Decem- 
ber 31 last, had assets of $8,127,788 
and a surplus to policyholders of 
$364,352, excluding contingency re- 
serves. Its premium income during 
1941, not taking annuities into ac- 
count, was $1,070,571 and insurance 
written on a paid basis was $6,893,- 
000. Life insurance in force now is 


, about $35,000,000. 
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@ were is the amazing story of a recent Union Central circularization. 


Early last fall it became apparent that the Federal Estate Tax Law would 
be changed. Union Central closely followed the progress of the bill through the 
Senate and House Committees, and as the changes in the law were verified, the 
copy in Union Central’s Tax Booklet was corrected. The day the President 
signed the new law, Union Central's revised Tax Booklet went to press! 

U.C. then offered this booklet in a special mailing to 25,000 executives 
selected on a country-wide basis. 

6,000 replies are already in! And this astonishing 25% return represents 
six thousand excellent leads for Union Central agents . . . leads which are 
being followed up, capitalized upon right now! 





Here is a remarkable example of home office efficiency, of timely enterprise 
and of agency force co-operation. It shows again why U.C. is known as an 
“agents’ company” 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Best Month 
in 97 Years 
1844——e —[94I 


STATE MUTUAL'S DECEMBER 
BUSINESS BREAKS ALL RECORDS 


Not since John Tyler was President of 
the United States has State Mutual of 
Worcester received such a volume of 
business from its field force in a single 
month. As Mr. Churchill would say, 
that is a “considerable” achievement. 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
of Worcester, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1844 
America’s 5th Oldest Life Insurance Company 























Your sales argument is 
ready-made for you when 
you offer Perfect Protection. 
It's more than just another 
insurance policy; it's a bal- 
anced program for security 
adjustable to the price range of every buyer. 
Perfect Protection safeguards policyholder and 
agent alike against the danger of lapses caused 
by sickness or accident. Perfect Protection was 
originated in 1913 by Reliance. Today it is 
Streamlined to the needs and problems of 1942. 
Write for new booklet giving further details of 
Streamlined Perfect Protection. 


RELIANCE LIFE 
SR OTECTION = 
- INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 


Dept. 132, Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














W. L. MOODY, JR., PRESIDENT 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 
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$80,000,000 
More for Defense 


More than $80,000,000 in national 
defense bonds and stamps have been 
sold throughout the country by mem- 
bers of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters principally through 
the installation of salary allotment 
plans. 

Detailed results of the first two full 
months’ work on the part of life un- 
derwriters, which ended on January 
31, as reported by local associations, 
are as follows: 11,200 members in 330 
local associations have volunteered for 
the work and have actually seen ser- 
vice in installing plans; preliminary 
contacts have been made with 18,050 
business and industrial firms through- 
out the United States and 4,716,995 
employees. in those firms; salary al- 
lotment plans have been installed in 
6,029 of the firms, covering 2,016,955 
employees. : 

Total cash sales of bonds and 
stamps reported by underwriters are 
$13,289,564; salary deduction pledges 
made are $5,691,642 monthly or $68,- 
299,704 annually, bringing the grand 
total of sales to $81,589,268. 


2 

Franklin Life 
Gets United Life 

The United Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Salina, Kansas, has been pur- 
chased by the Franklin Life Insur- 
ance Company of Springfield, Illinois. 
The Franklin Life assumes all liabil- 
ities of the United. 

The transaction will increase the 


assets of the Franklin Life to almost 
$50,000,000 and will raise its business 
in force to about $228,000,000. The 
United Life had some $12,000,000 of 
life insurance in force with assets of 
$1,450,000. Business of the United Life 
is mostly in Kansas although it has 
a relatively few policies in Missouri 
and Indiana. The deal with the Frank- 
lin Life gives that company nearly 
$20,000,000 in force in Kansas. 


Elliott Belden, who has been vice- 
president and agency director of the 
United Life, remains at Salina as 
regional manager for the Franklin 
Life and will have charge of business 
in Kansas, Colorado and parts of Mis- 
souri. His development of the agency 
forces in that area for the United Life 
during the past two years has been 
notable. 


Fidelity Union 
Joins A.L.C. 

The Fidelity Union Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas, has been ad- 
mitted to membership in the American 
Life Convention. Its admission brings 
to 164 the total number of life insur- 
ance companies of the United States 
and Canada that are members of the 
Convention, an all-time high. 

The Fidelity Union Life was incor- 
porated on Dec. 23, 1927, under the 
laws of Texas and has confined its op- 
erations to the Lone Star State. As of 
Dec. 31, 1940, it had life insurance in 
force of $27,560,828 and admitted as- 
sets totaled $4,328,592. Its final fig- 
ures for 1941 are not yet available. 
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Becomes Treasurer 


Of Mutual Life 

Stuart F. Silloway, assistant finan- 
cial manager of The Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York, has 
been elected treasurer of the company 
to succeed G. C. Turner, who is retir- 
ing on July 1 after 47 years of service 
with the company, and who will be 
on leave of absence until that time. 

Mr. Silloway joined The Mutual 
Life in its financial department in 
1933, and became assistant financial 
manager in 1939. As treasurer, he 
becomes one of the youngest life in- 
surance executives to hold so responsi- 
ble a position. Prior to his association 
with Mutual Life, Mr. Silloway was 
connected with the investment firm 
of Webster, Kennedy & Company, and, 
from 1929 to 1933, with Kidder, Pea- 
body & Company, investment brokers. 

Mr. Silloway was born in Newbury- 
port, Mass., in 1906. He received his 
early education in Newburyport pub- 
lic schools and later graduated from 
Rutgers Preparatory School, New 
Brunswick, N. J. He was then award- 
ed the Wheelwright Scientific Fund 
Scholarship and attended Wesleyan 
University where he specialized in 
economic subjects. 

] 7 
American Public Got 
$6,918,000 a Day 

American families received an aver- 
age of $6,918,000 per day in 1941 from 
their life insurance policies, total pay- 
ments to policyholders and _ benefici- 
aries amounting to $2,525,222,000, it 
is reported by the Institute of Life In- 
surance. 

Death benefits topped the billion 
dollar mark for the first time in his- 
tory, amounting to $1,009,636,000. Of 
this, $735,306,000 was paid under ordi- 
nary life policies; $112,015,000 was 
under group insurance certificates; 
and $162,315,000 was under industrial 
insurance policies. 

Payments to living policyholders in 
1941 totaled $1,515,586,000. Of this, 
$260,257,000 was paid to owners of 
endowment policies who had complet- 
ed all payments and were entitled to 
the results of their previous years of 
thrift. 

Total payments for December and 
for the entire year were: 

Year 1941 December 


Death Benefits $1,009,636,000 $91,949,000 


Matured 


Endowments 260,257,000 20,470,000 
Disability 
Payments 101,657,000 10,604,000 


156,623,000 2,365,000 


564,845,000 47,692,000 


Annuities 

Surrender Values 

Dividends to 
Policy holders $32,204,000 56,601,000 


TOTAL, $2,525,222,000 $239,681,000 
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Northwestern Mutual 
Tops Four Billion 


Substantial gains in all phases of 
the business marked the 1941 opera- 
tions of The Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Milwaukee. 
The preliminary report issued by 
President M. J. Cleary showed that 
insurance in force passed the four ‘bil- 
lion dollar mark on more than one 
million policies, new insurance sales 
were up 18 per cent, assets are now 
at an all-time high of nearly one and 
one-half billions, and the surplus was 
increased. 

Sales of new insurance were $236,- 
009,899, a gain of $36,542,818 over 
1940. In addition, there were $15,- 
077,733 in revivals and additions, and 
$3,346,308 in annuities. Total insur- 
ance in force is now $4,044,674,863, a 
gain of $95,942,131. 

Payments to policyholders and ben- 
eficiaries during 1941 aggregated 
$104,087,532, included in which were 
death claims of $43,620,586, matured 
endowments of $3,242,103, and divi- 
dends to policyholders of $33,233,728. 
In addition, payments of $17,551,848 
were made from policy proceeds left 
with the company under option settle- 
ments. This is an increase of $1,867,- 
131 for the year, indicating greater 
use of this method of payment of pol- 
icy proceeds. Over one-half of 1941 
funds paid in death claims and ma- 
tured endowments were left with the 
company for installment payments 
rather than taken in lump sum set- 
tlements. 

The downward trend in_ interest 
rates on desirable securities tended to 
level off during 1941. The net rate 
realized by The Northwestern Mutual 
was 3.7 per cent, which equals the 
1940 figure. The actual mortality for 
the year was more favorable than in 
1940, which was a highly satisfactory 
year. Voluntary terminations by pol- 
icyholders were only 2.68 per cent of 
the total insurance in force at the be- 
ginning of the year, the smallest per- 
centage since 1918-19. 

Total income last year was $228,- 
215,052, the principal items being 
$138,659,775 gross premiums, and 
$58,029,138 interest and rent income. 
Disbursements totalled $149,020,536, 
and included $104,087,532 paid to pol- 
icvholders and beneficiaries, of which 
$43,620,586 represented death claims, 
and $33,233,728 dividends to policy- 
holders. In addition, $17,551,848 was 
paid to beneficiaries under income set- 
tlement plans. Taxes paid amounted 
to $3,592,103. 

Excess of income over disbursements 
on a revenue basis was $78,733,852, of 
Which $71,140,580 was applied to in- 
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"It's the war, that's what the trouble is." 


crease statutory and other reserves 
held for policyholders; $632,252 to 
special mortgage loan reserve, now 
totalling $5,718,365; and $6,958,020 to 
the general surplus now at $69,006,- 
030. 

Total admitted assets of The North- 
western Mutual were at a new high 
mark of $1,439,889,824, a gain of $80,- 


a 


890,176 or 6 per cent over the year 
before. Investment and other assets 
included bonds, $904,918,859; mort- 
gage loans, $294,295,820; real estate, 
home: office property and land con- 
tracts, $49,982,759; policy loans, $123,- 
917,549, and cash, $17,225,498. Policy 
loans showed a decrease of $14,624,019 
for the year. 








OUTSTANDING VIRGINIAN JOINS 
NATIONAL LIFE BOARD 


LIFTON ALEXANDER WOODRUM of Roanoke, Va., representative in Congress 

since 1923, was last week elected at the policyholders’ meeting of the National 
Life Insurance Company a member of the board of directors of the company, whose 
home office is in Montpelier, Vt. Mr. Woodrum is a policyholder of the company 
and was a colleague of Elbert S$. Brigham, president of the company, when \Mr. 
Brigham was a representative from Vermont in Congress. 

The company, which does business in 36 states, is making it a policy to extend the 
geographical range of its directorate to fit its national character, and Mr. Woodrum 
becomes the first southern member of the board. He is nationally known for his 
prominence as the second ranking member of the House committee on appropria- 
tions, often serving as acting chairman, and for his expert knowledge of fiscal matters 


and his untiring fight for public economy. 


He has helped to guide all the Adminis- 


tration's major defense appropriations through the House, and while going along with 
the New Deal has opposed stoutly what he believed to be its extravagances, and 
has demanded that the taxpayer get a dollar's worth of defense for every dollar 


appropriated. 


He is recognized as a leader of old-time Democrats, and when Life magazine 
polled 53 Washington correspondents to learn who were considered the 10 ablest 
members of Congress Mr. Woodrum was fifth in the order of those chosen. 

He was born in Roanoke in 1887 and, after studying law at Washington and Lee 
University, he practiced in Roanoke. He was elected Commonwealth's attorney in 
1917, judge of the Hustings court of Roanoke in 1919, and in 1922 he resigned to 
become a candidate for Congress. He was successful and has been regularly re- 


elected since practically without opposition. 
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Great-West Marks 
Fiftieth Anniversary 


“Life insurance is one of the most 
potent factors in developing the 
worthwhile interests of the United 
States and Canada, providing protec- 
tion for individuals, homes, and busi- 
ness,” President M. F. Christie told 
the annual meeting of The Great-West 
Life Assurance Company, held at the 
company’s head office in Winnipeg last 
week. The meeting marked the 50th 
anniversary of The Great-West Life. 

Outlining the rapid development of 
the company over a span of 50 years, 
Mr. Christie paid tribute to the work 
of R. T. Riley, vice-president, and 
Dr. H. H. Chown, medical referee, 
both of whom attended the first an- 
nual meeting half a century ago and 
are still with The Great-West Life. 
Vice-President Riley is also the com- 
pany’s first policyholder. 

Other highlights of the presidential 
address included $660,457,610 of insur- 
ance and annuities in force after 50 
years of business and invested assets 
at the close of the year amounting to 
more than $180,000,000. 

H. W. Manning, general manager, 
reported that “the volume of new busi- 
ness for 1941 was $62,766,744, in- 
creasing $9,000,000 over 1940. This 








Skilled 


Manpower, 


the need of a nation, 
originates in a_ self-devel- 
oped interest in the creation 
of material advantages for 


the enjoyment of a people 


from the resources of that people; an appreciation of the dignity of 


Labor, whether manual or mental. 


GIRARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


Opposite 


Independence 


Hall 





result testifies to the vigor and abil- 
ity of our field organization being the 
largest total with but one exception 
in the past 11 years. We have now a 
quarter of a million policies in force, 
providing insurance benefits of more 
than $660,000,000. This was an in- 
crease of over $20,000,000 during the 

















An echo has the “last word”? Not when it comes to life insurance! For 
the “last word” in policy contracts, ask to see the new SECURITY 
SPECIAL Ordinary Life—here's a policy that meets today’s needs, at 


attractive prices! 


For advertising literature and rates, 
write Department H Home Office. 


Security MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1886 


Binghamton, New York 


FREDERICK D. RUSSELL, PRESIDENT 
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year and is well distributed territori- 
ally. 

“Our United States business will 
soon pass the $150,000,000 mark, hav- 
ing doubled its size in the short period 
of eight years with extension of busi- 
ness to Indiana, Missouri, and Ohio 
during the past two years. 

“During the year the large sum of 
$11,318,490 was paid to living policy- 
holders, more than $2,000,000 being in 
the form of dividends. Beneficiaries 
of more than 1500 policyholders who 
died during the year were paid over 
$4,500,000. Loans on policies were 
further reduced, resulting in a conse- 
quent increase in protection afforded 
by the policies. More than 75 per cent 
of our policies are completely free of 
loan, a record which has been un- 
equalled in many years. 

“Authority has been granted to 
write accident and health insurance 
and before long we shall have this 
added service to offer our clients and 
will make available to the public plans 
of accident and health protection on 
the same high plane as that already 
established by the company in the 
field of life insurance.” 


Will Handle 
Agency Publicity 

The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York has announced the 
appointment of Rufus H. Jones as a 
member of the executive department 
to take charge of publicity concerning 
the company’s 80 agencies throughout 
the country, and to participate in 
other publicity and advertising activ- 
ities of the company. 


































° Oo | om our Nation is vigorously de- 
1 m fending itself against external aggression 
to assure the freedom of its institutions 


J. and to guarantee the independence of the 
FINANCIAL American way of life. As component parts 


ir SELF of this vital defense effort it is the duty of 





every man and woman, not only to share 
f DEFENSE theircollective responsibilities for 
Ps: [> the protection of all, but to look 
ait with an equal degree of thor- 
oughness to their individual secu- 
rity, i.e., Financial Self-Defense. 
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future financial security for 
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ual old-age independence. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


393 Seventh Avenue, New York Thomas |. Parkinson, President 
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Prospecting from 


the App. 

The Ohio State Life agency publica- 
tion reminds agents that new pros- 
pects always abound in the applica- 
tion blank of the last case they have 
closed. Many agents find such leads 
a fertile field of prospecting. 

In the following, the OSLICO shows 
how this type of operation goes: 

One of the first items on the appli- 
blank is the address of the 
applicant. Before returning the pol- 
icy, we can “directory” this address 
and write down on a sheet of paper 
the names of half a dozen of his clos- 


cation 


est neighbors. 
His former address as shown on 


-Prospecting. 


the blank, can also be “directorized,” 


and should yield another half dozen 
names of former neighbors. We now 
have 12 names to ask about. 

If we new turn to his famiiy his- 
tory, we'll probably find that the ap- 
plicant has at least one brother or 
sister, and in all probability a father 
and mother. 

We can also write down the name 
of the applicant’s employer, as well 
as the beneficiary 
named in the policy. 


or beneficiaries 








10 YEARS 


over 193] 


of Continental American Growth 


In Foree, Dee. 31, 1941—increase over Dec. 31. 1931 32% 
(All U. S. companies for same period—14% )} 


Assets, Dec. 31, 1941— increase over Dec. 31, 1931 
(All U. S. companies for same period—61% } 


Paid to Policyholders & Beneficiaries in 1941 


(All U. S. companies for same period 


109% 


mer. 


decr. 2% ) 





ANNUAL STATEMENT . 


CAPITAL STOCK 
SURPLUS 


TOTAL 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


setts, Connecticut, New 





. DECEMBER 31, 1941 


{ssets: Bonps: U. S. GOVERNMENT ........$ 5,061,582.59 17% 
or CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 98,250.05 ” 
STATE, COUNTY AND 
MUNICIPAL ..... 4 
ee fi ed eeeeese 14 
PRO oi wccanwieove 3 
INDUSTRIAL 66,199.54 bd 
:.. -. . arr eee . . .$11,491,392.05 38% 
FIRST MORTGAGES ON CITY PROPERTIES 11,318,994.81 38 
FIRST MORTGAGES ON FARMS ....... 107,576.55 * 
HOMB OFFICE PROPERTY ‘ 818,756.38 3 
OTHER RBAL ESTATE .........-.. 294,324.50 1 
PREFERRED AND GUARANTEED STOCKS 742,700.00 3 
COMMON STOCKS ............ “-? 46,474.50 * 
PoLicy LIENS WITHIN THE RESERVE 4,362,384.62 14 
ee eatdnee@as hier > Gite tone @ ae same 987,284.81 3 
TOTAI . . $30,169, 888.22 100% 
*LESS THAN % OF 1% 
Liabilities: LEGAL RESERVE ........... .$26,483,180.00 


RESERVED FOR POLICY DIVIDENDS, TAXES, ETC. 
CONTINGENCY RESERVES—INVESTMENTS 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


ASSETS IN EXCESS OF LIABILITIES 2,268,235.67 


Continental American Life Insurance Company 


OPPORTUNITIES are now open in West Virginia, Virginia, Massachu- 


York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Ohio 











929,250.17 
139,222.38 


MORTALITY 350,000.00 





$27,901,655 


.$ 637,530.00 
1,630,705.67 





$30,169, 888.22 


A. A. RYDGREN, President 
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Without going into the realm of 
fancy at all—we have now listed down 
on a sheet of paper the names of 17 
persons who should be known to the 
prospect. This is a concrete begin- 
ning for the prospecting part of our 
interview, for surely out of these 17 
people, some are good prospects. 

Now we come to the exploration 
part of prospecting, and this is an- 
other point where most of us depend 
upon inspiration of the moment rather 
than advance preparation. If we have 
a young client, let’s tell him a suc- 
cess story about some other young 
man, then ask him to name a few 
promising young fellows. 

By referring back to the application 
we find that he is employed by the 
XYZ Company. How about his asso- 
ciates there? Is there any business 
insurance on company officers? Who 
is the best customer of the XYZ Com- 
pany? Who is their biggest competi- 
tor? 

Suppose our policyowner has a 
couple of small children. That’s our 
cue to ask for the names of friends 
who also have children. And, of 
course, we are bearing in mind the 
possibility that his wife and children 
are not covered. 

If the applicant has consulted a doc- 
tor in the past few years, then per- 
haps we’d like to have a card of in- 
troduction to that doctor. If our new 
client gave us three references, when 
he filled out the application, surely 
we'd like to meet those people on a 
favorable basis. And if this client of 
ours is married, we certainly should 
ask him if he has a brother-in-law. 

We could go on indefinitely with 
similar questions, but if we stop right 
here, we shall have asked the policy- 
holder to think with us about at least 
six prospect situations—and surely 
this ought to net three more names. 


Here Is Something 


Always Needed 


“In looking over my record, IJ find 
that there never was a time when 
life insurance could not be sold. And, 
of course, there was never a time 
when it was not needed. I know my 
own insurance program was an aid to 
me in selling. I always had a firm 
belief in all life insurance, and to- 
day I can look back with great satis- 
faction on what it has done for me.” 

»—Wm. Duff. 
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and Selling - 


Where Are the Dollars 


to Come From? 


Professor W. B. Bailey, economist 
of The Travelers, is widely known as 
an expert who happily combines the 
practical with theory. He sees eco- 
nomic problems through the eyes of 
the agent, and recently, writing in 
“Travelers Protection,” he gave the 
following answer to the question of 
how inflation is going to affect in- 
surance: 

I’ve heard a lot of talk recently 
about the future value of the dollar. 
But practically every discussion I’ve 
listened to hinged on what the dollar 
would buy one year, five years or ten 
years from now. In case of your death 
during the next few years, the impor- 
tant question that would face your 
family would not be “What will the 
dollar buy?” but “Where can we get 
the dollars to buy with?” Unless your 
family can first acquire the dollars 
it needs, any discussion of the buying 
power of the dollar is purely aca- 
demic. 

There are two ways of measuring 
the value of the dollar. One is the 
time and energy required to earn it; 
the other, what you can buy with it 
after you’ve earned it. Most of us 
agree that the dollar will buy on the 
average less during the next five 
years than it has in the past five 
years. But, will it be any easier for 
a widow, untrained in business prac- 
tices, unskilled in building airplanes 
or tanks, to earn the dollars she would 
need for herself and her family dur- 
ing the next five years than it has 
been during the last five years? A 
little, perhaps. Owing to the shortage 
of skilled workers, jobs of all kinds 
are easier to find today. She would 
have no trouble in finding a job in 
domestic service; but would she want 
that kind of work ? 


She might be able to get a job as 


- a saleswoman in a store; but the hours 


are long, the work is tiring and wages 
not too high. If she earned $20 a 
week, she would be doing well. Also, 
if you are covered under Social Se- 
curity and there are children under 
18 still in school, accepting a job in 
covered employment would cost her the 
widow's Social Security Survivorship 
benefits that otherwise she would be 
entitled to receive. Suppose these 
amount to $30 a month. Suppose she 
earns 580 a month. Deducting the $30 


a month that she sacrifices because 
she is forced to take a job, from the 
$80 a month she earns, gives her a net 
income of only $50 a month. And 
from that she would have to deduct 
ecarfare, lunches and other expenses 
incidental to her work, so that actually 
she would have only $35 or $40 a 
month more for the support of her 
family than if she stayed home. 

Think how much better off she 
would be if you provided her with 
$50 a month under a monthly income 
life insurance plan. She could accept 
this $50 a month without sacrificing 
her Social Security benefits. This 
would bring her net income up to 
about $80 a month, plus about $20 a 
month for each of the children under 
18 (if still in school). This income 
would be net income—no deductions 
for taxes, carfare, lunches, silk stock- 
ings or other expenses incidental to 
holding a job. But, most important of 
all, she could give her full time to 
her children and her home. She 
wouldn’t have to hurry out at about 
eight o’clock in the morning, leaving 
the breakfast dishes in the sink. She 
could be there to see that the children 
got a good lunch at noon. She wouldn’t 
return home, tired and frazzled at 
5:30 or 6:00, with all the work of 
preparing supper and tidying up the 
house still to be done. 

There is no sense in worrying about 
what may be the value of the dollar 
ten or twenty years from now. That’s 
just borrowing trouble. Your first re- 
sponsibility today is to make sure that 
your family could pull through the 
next few years if you weren’t there 
to help them. Life insurance can give 
you this assurance at a price you can 
afford to pay. Talking about hedges 
against inflation, life insurance offers 
the best one I have ever studied. If 
a man of 35 paid the full annual pre- 
mium on one of the low premium life 
insurance plans and died during the 
first year, it would pay his family 
about $80 for every dollar he paid the 
company. If he paid five annual pre- 
miums and died during the fifth year, 
it would pay his family $16 for every 
dollar he paid the company. If you 
know any other hedge against infla- 
tion which will within the next five 
years return anywhere from $80 to 
$16 for each dollar invested, please 
wire me collect. I’d like to put some 


money into it. 





Spinning Wheel 


Tin Hats and Felt Hats 


Last fall, New England Mutual 
ran an advertisement in leading 
national magazines to remind the 
country at large of the significance 
and dignity of the day-by-day work 
of America’s life underwriters. 


Under a dramatic illustration of 
bomb-torn London was the caption 
—‘Not all Protection Wardens 
wear tin hats!” The message went 
on as follows: 

“Here in America, busy men with 
plain felt hats in place of tin ones 
provide protection day and night 


for countless homes, 


“They're not digging wounded 
children out of debris—but they are 
sending thousands of healthy chil- 
dren through school and college. 
They're not snuffing out incendiaries 
on neighboring roofs—but they are 
helping the families under those 
roofs to carry on, after death has 
struck without a warning siren. 

“Whe ure they? They are the 
trained and experienced life insur- 
ance men and women of America, 
who are helping families to set up 
defenses that are certain i uncer- 
tain times.” 

Now, more than ever, since Pearl 
Harbor, you men in the field have 
a real duty to provide protection on 
the home front. There are few 
non-military jobs that surpass vours 
in importance. 


Are you measuring up to your 
commission ? 


New England 
Mutual 


Lie Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA - 1835 
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Total 
Admitted 
Capital Assets 
Acacia Mut., Washington, D.C... $101 , 257,848 
nerease over 1940 7,552,415 
Aetna Life, Hartford, Conn.. $15,000,000 778,237,039 
Increase over 1940 61,990,256 
American Mutual, Des Moines, la. 30,996,800 
Increase over 1940 890,8 
Amicable Life, , Texas. . 820,000 15,852,828 
nerease over 1940 1,183,810 
Calif.-West. States, pt Calif. 875,000 58,955,557 
Increase over 1940 : ,960,4 


Connecticut General, Hartford, Conn. 


Increase over 1940 30,354,292 
Continental Amer., Wilmington, Del. 637,530 30,169,888 
Increase over 1940 , 3,216,795 
Expressmen’s Mut., — York City 10,737,364 
Increase over 1940 140,787 
Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia, Pa. 142,252,360 
Increase over 1940 6,945,890 
Franklin Life, —— i. 1,100,000 48,122,301 
Increase over 1940 3,283,227 








Girard Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 650,000 8,669,015 
Increase over 1940 171,285 
Great American, Hutchinson, Kans. 100,000 2,126,370 
Increase over 1940 ; 47 ,366 
Guarantee Mutual, Omaha, ‘ 27,379,449 
Increase over 1940 2,141,012 
Guaranty Income, Baton Rouge, La. 100,000 1,862,994 
Increase over 1940 206 944 
Imperial Life, Asheville, N. C. 200 ,000 4,014,916 
Increase over 1940 518,328 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 28,511,375 
Increase over 1940 2,366,624 
Jefferson Standard, Greensboro, N.C.. 4,000,000 104,764,885 
Increase over 1940 2,000,000 10,000,278 
Life Ins. Co. of Va., Richmond 6,000,000 119,474,896 
Increase over 1940 8,453,539 
Lincoln Nati., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 2,500,000 180,839,603 
nerease over 1940 12,199,409 
Lutheran Mutual, Waverly, lowa 14,092,555 
Increase over 1940 1,829,062 
Manufacturers Life, ee Can. 1,500,000 205,003,438 
Increase over 1940 14,935,085 
Massachusetts Mut., Springfield 765,956,829 
‘Increase over 1940 41,662,794 
Mass. Protect., Wcrcester, Mass. 300,000 9,607,374 
Increase over 1940 932,894 


Mass. Savings Bank, Boston 38,345,078 


Increase over 1940 3,416,081 
Midland Mutual, Columbus, Ohio 300,000 35,949,555 
Increase over 1940 2,386,133 
Midwest Life, Lincoln, Neb. . 300,000 5,346,361 
nerease over 1940 : 178,343 
Modern Life, Winona, Minn. 117,868 2,680,476 
Increase over 1940 69 110,295 
Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. 445 ,600 7,805,403 
nerease over 1940 871,995 
Monumental Life, Baltimore, Md. 2,000,000 41,648,310 
Increase over 1940 : 4,382,297 

Mutual Trust, —- Wh... , 53,230, 
nerease over 1940 ; 3,696,830 
New World Life, Seattle, Wash. 1,134,500 12,379,339 
Increase over 1940 491, 108 
Northern Life, Seattle, Wash. 300,000 23,040,082 
Increase over 1940 1,662,127 
Ohio State Life, Columbus, Ohio 1,000,000 24,298,965 
Increase over 1940 1,836,823 
Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass. 400 ,000 6,074,898 
Increase over 1940 1,193,513 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia, Pa. 810,362,786 
Increase over 1940 37,798 ,373 





People’s Life, a Ind. 


nerease over 1940 615,462 
Phoenix Mutual, a. Conn. 287 ,539 ,833 
Increase over 1940 18,018,408 
Pioneer Insurance Co., Lincoin, Neb. 150,000 714,01 
Increase over 1940 16,478 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia, Pa. 400, 193, 156 
Increase over 1940 18,709,789 
Security Mutual, — Neb. 7,436,301 
Increase over 1940 335,539 
State Farm Life, Bloomington, III. ,200 
Increase over 1940 102,334 








Travelers Ins. Co., Hartford, Conn. 436 , 403 
Increase over 1940 ,809 ,316 
United Benefit, Omaha, Neb. 300 , 000 9,954,716 
Increase over 1940 2,838,634 
Victory Life, Topeka, Kans. 200,000 10,615,000 
Increase over 1940 ‘ 477 ,483 
Western Life, Helena, Mont... 444,465 
nerease over 1940 928,369 
Wisconsin Life, Madison, Wis.........  ......... 6,710,904 
Increase over 1940 .. 1 329,795 
Wisconsin Nati., Oshkosh, Wis. 400,000 10,535,484 
Increase over 1940 ......... 566,500 


u—Unavailable. 


Surplus to 
Policyholders 


$4,340,090 
433,541 
42,802,730 
2,621,409 
1,900,000 


Premium 
Income 








278 ,820 
101,216,952 
- 436 
4,867,285 
826,840 
1,105,355 
22,130 


1,613,764 


2 
717,146 
et 


Annuity 
Premiums 


16,469,510 
7,833,024 
171 ,532 
19,035 


1,226,648 
—272,823 

316,367 
144,040 





Payments to 
Policyholders 


$6,366,225 
722 


23,869,270 
978,269 
1,878,136 
182,260 


729,760 


90,529 
11,021, 133 
—110,721 


Average 

Paid for Size of 

Total New Life Insurance Policy 

Disbursements Insurance in Force in Force 
$10,697,263 $45,966,221 $446,133,998 $2,656 
31,092 9,404,181 23,236,409 59 
97,975,415 433,118,857 4,856,799,073 3,224 
—441,760 148,084,703 509,140,566 —13 
4,144,093 5,823,866 90,182,080 1,177 
—181,985 —1,446,679 —684,407 10 
2,039, 158 14,259,223 91,126,419 1,458 
136,879 1,377,652 4,235,694 "I 
9,478,193 34,105,007 266,221,534 2,139 

’ 8,671,481 14,412,099 —§ 












Comparative Results of the Operations of Life Insurance 
Companies as of December 31, 1941 





30,107 
—2,176 


46,683 
18,195 
—1,300 


4,328 837 
987,952 
8,369, 132 
—1,602,114 


8,893,677 
—1,759,661 


31,961 

—11,186 
3,309,551 
—552,122 


2,941,517 
—1,141,024 
78,741 
2.774 


"st 
6,360,623 
—9, 169,021 
435, 437 
114,528 
5,000 


230,859 
119,270 

—578 
34,250 
13,333 





116,778 
15,233, ot 
tH: 


54, 186, 267 
—2,197,302 






’ 222,574,922 
2,418,846 51,007,593 
3,357,371 18,083 ,882 

35,364 1,323,920 
942,761 2,965,000 
81,271 733,475 
18,107,485 31,948,652 
— 487,318 5,333,754 
6,026,629 24,825,060 
748,464 5,353,845 
1,188,658 3,511,712 
34,2! 370,498 
327,577 1,990,754 
43,527 —42,491 
3,770,494 18, ay 852 
240 842 3,715,545 
315,222 3, oor. 750 
—40,590 —1,543,112 
1.301.338 14,725,895 
110,078 47,186 
3,454.444 12,310,228 
107,173 970,019 
13,859,395 58,204,693 
2,268 ,437 7,246,792 
16,305,376 127, - 417 
654,007 3,787,930 
31,346,563 196, 559, 974 1, 
743, 38,235,895 
1,448,881 10,245,007 
227,389 1,535,305 
25,312,591 55,147,336 
,120, 7,005,785 
86,413,294 as 537, 1: 2, 
3,133,825 7,085,1 
755,475 3'950;831 
—98, 1,070,716 
4,161,893 21,284,697 
—8,420 —124,896 
4,178,775 12,870,170 
178, 1,435,076 
656,477 ,009 
32, 516,549 
346,911 2,198,490 
—17,160 193,293 
597,832 70,385 
81,450 1,312,069 
8,069,935 81,518,194 
150, 1128, 607 
5,824,457 24,379,612 
51,428 646, 
1,477,809 6,604,620 
—42,629 1,401,456 
3,894,399) 18,661,1 
29, 4,410,173 
3,097,275 13,315,521 
—213,651 902, 5! 
304,779 9,210,806 
252,792 7, 
85,983,300 138,704,763 2 






—140,9' 1,153,798 
28,323,377 50,689,770 
—2,370,761 3,540,284 

ed 3,000 
—5,500 
3 569; ‘ate 74,994,8 
2,505,607 2,424,227 
991,743 5,986,232 
+942 1,036 


152,161 13,438,118 93 
109,928,414 1,044,745,762 5,679,838,079 3,623 
—1,111,501 325,864,679 461,269,554 —4%6 

3,528,844 62,194,152 202,786,472 1,643 

154,779 11,693,155 32,629,904 26 
1,275,840 7,418,426 42,710,000 1,510 

—83, 1,773,645 3,351,115 —40 

1,872,619 56,682,964 

187,238 2,186,825 5,682,794 1 

’ 1,991,552 26,263,472 1,761 

, 323,492 972,828 —1 

1,067,641 5,262,866 43,379,129 1,488 

40,427 ,647 1,990,747 —10 


1,263,413 








34, 187,648 _- 
10,466,880 1,074 
343, —10 
147,920,495 2,146 
8,632,897 —6 
13,796,805 2,100 
— 149,683 —84 
43,884,073 1,048 
6,309,811 —3 
120,544,398 1,809 
5,776,494 14 
450,627,700 2,165 
28,308 ,509 3 
619,766,958 1,742 
54,615,454 33 
183,110,270 2,662 
91,582,467 99 
77,673,650 990 
8,003,630 4 
606,124,380 2,367 
24,035,296 32 
025,443,549 3,839 
35, 757,567 15 
41,962,269 1,642 
1,752,693 2 
209 ,080,341 912 
17,540,723 = 
129,020,914 2,115 
6,417,504 27 
25,038,386 1,684 
1,343,570 —18 
11,215,311 1,693 
336,071 —96 
26,716.215 1,790 
2,717,779 36 
360,202, 168 954 
36,757,631 —30 
194,821,052 1,657 
13,494,959 38 
45,084,408 1,903 
2,899,575 14 
113,464,857 1,822 
6,324,164 —3 
110,074,328 1,722 
5,824,230 13 
34,217,218 = 1, 117 
3,824,637 7 
026,094,917 3,435 
29,337,903 —20 
































89,568,221 —12 
142,493,038 4,301 
5,524,837 76 
31,001,198 1,036 
1,729, 2 
382,940,982 3,226 
12,218,651 31 
216,131,485 1,993 
6,821, —2 























2,696,233 6 
711,022,241 3,083 
41,386,072 —I 
657,779 1,000 
—47,723 on 
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10 LONG AS MEN pursue happiness and 
Ss security for those they love, they will 
seek assistance in the things that help their 
dreams come true. 

That is one reason why Americans own 
more life insurance than any other people 
in the world...no other people are so free 
to plan their own futures. 


But even the 65,000,000 Americans who 
own some life insurance do not own enough 
to carry out all their plans. Remember that 
each year 1,200,000 young men and women 
graduate from school or college . . . about 
1,500,000 new homes are established ... 
approximately 2,300,000 babies are born 
for whom parents wish to provide protec- 
lion, 

Circumstances change constantly, and 
these changes increase the need of people 
for life insurance protection. So, while 
Americans own much life insurance, they 


So long as men work and dream and plan for the future 


need more. However, we believe it is no ex- 
aggeration to say that the number of people 
either unprotected or insufficiently pro- 
tected would be much greater than it is... 
were it not for the life insurance agent. 

The agent attracted the public’s atten- 
tion to life insurance in the days when it 
was new and novel. Because he believed 
enthusiastically and sincerely in life insur- 
ance, he succeeded in imparting that belief 
to others. Like the crusader he is, the agent 
had the courage and persuasiveness to help 
people adopt new ideas. 

Without that same kind of salesmanship 
and service, Americans would still be driv- 
ing horses and buggies. Homes would still 
be without washing machines, telephones, 
and radios. The idea of 65,000,000 people 
owning life insurance would be too fan- 
tastic to talk about. 


So long as men wor!: end dream and plan 


for the future, they need life insurance and 
the benefits it brings. So long as this is true, 
ihey should have, and do have the guidance 
of trained, experienced agents who are 
qualified to advise what type and amount 
of life insurance best fit people’s needs and 
circumstances. 





COPYRIGHT 1942—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO 
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Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Frederick H. Ecker, ‘ 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW York, N. Y. 
























THIS IS THE FORTY-SIXTH in Metropolitan’s series of ad- 
vertisements designed to give the public a clearer un- 
derstanding of how a life insurance company operates. 
It appears in: Collier’s, Feb. 7; Saturday Evening Post, 





Feb. 14; Business Week, Feb. 7; Time, Feb. 2; Amer- 
ican Weekly, Feb. 1; Forbes, Feb. 1; United States 
News, Feb. 6; Nation’s Business, Feb.; Newsweek, 
Feb. 2; American Mercury, Feb. 
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CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE 
ComMPANY, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Term Special Contract 

To round out the line of Connecticut General Term insurance contracts, 
the company announces a new contract, Term Special. Details of this 
contract, which give particular emphasis on long term protection at low 
cost, are given below. 

The Term Special contract is issued on the Guaranteed Cost basis, The 
length of the term period depends on the age at issue as shown in the 
following table: 


Age atlssue Term Period 


15-39 To age 60 
40-49 21 years 
50-55 To age 70 


Premiums are payable throughout the term of the policy. 

The contract may be converted as of attained age at any time up to 
five years prior to expiry but in no event beyond attained age 60, pro- 
vided the Insured is not then in receipt of total and permanent disability 
benefits. The new contract may be on any Life or Endowment plan 
regularly issued by the company, provided that premiums are payable 
for at least ten years. In addition, the company is at present voluntarily 
permitting conversions to the Convertible to 65 form. On conversion the 
cash value of the Term Scecial contract will be applied in reduction of 
the first premium on the new contract, but if the cash value is more than 
sufficient to pay the first premium, the excess will be paid in cash. The 
rate for the new contract and its values will be the same as for a contract 
issued at the time of conversion. The Company is voluntarily allowing, 
until further notice, the conversion of 5 and 10 Year Term contracts to the 
Term Special Plan. 

The contract contains regular non-forfeiture provisions, although at the 
younger ages of issue values do not commence until the fourth year. It 
should be noted that the paid-up option provides Term insurance to the 
end of the original term period. 

Thus at the end of ten years after issue of $10,000 insurance at age 40, 
extended! insurance of $10,000 may be obtained for a term of one year 
ond ‘* days of $1,620 of paid-up Term insurance to age 61 (eleven 
years). 

The disability benefit offered in the Term Special contract is the same 
as that issued with Life and Endowment contracts. For a complete descrip- 
tion see Booklet No. 5 of the Agent's Manual. On conversion prior to 
termination of disability coverage, if the insured is not at that time totally 
and permanently disabled, the new contract will be written to include a 
disabiliy benefit then regularly offered, provided there is as a result no 
increase in liberality of disability coverage. 

lf the insured is receiving disability benefits on the anniversary date 
five years prior to expiry or on the anniversary of the contract nearest age 
60, whichever anniversary is the earlier, the contact will be converted auto- 
matically to Guaranteed Cost Ordinary Life insurance at attained age. 
Premiums under the new contract will be waived until death or recovery. 
The premium rate for the Term Special Contract for quinquennial ages 





United States Life 
War Clause 


Addition of war risk and aviation 
restriction clauses for policies of the 
United States Life Insurance Com- 
pany has been announced by George 
M. Selser, executive vice-president. 
The company, under the new provi- 
sion, is continuing to furnish full 
coverage inside estates of the United 
States, D. of C., and Canada against 
the hazards of war and military or 
naval services. This applies to those 
enrolled in military or naval service 
as well as to civilians. 


Northwestern Mutual 
Dividend Scale 


The executive committee of the , 
trustees of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company has autho- 
rized the extension of the 1941 divi- 
dend scale to policies entitled to a 
dividend on their respective anni- 
versaries in 1942. 


of issue are as follows: 


Age $ Age $ Age 
15 9.29 30 11.53 45 
20 9.78 35 13.01 50 
25 10.45 40 15.30 55 





The rate of interest payable in 


$ 1942 on proceeds of policies with- 
20.68 : ; 
28.34 drawable and non-withdrawable will 
35.04 be 3% per cent. The rate of interest 





allowed on dividends left to accumu- 





Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Provisions Relating to War Risk 


Except as hereinafter provided the company shall be under no 
liability under this policy and any supplementary agreement at- 
tached thereto, should the death of the insured occur: 

1. (a) Outside of the states of the United States, the District 
of Columbia, and the Dominion of Canada, from any cause dur- 
ing the period of his military or naval service for any county at 
war, whether such war be declared or undeclared, or within six 
months after termination of such service, if death be caused from 
any wounds, injuries or diseases received or suffered while in such 
service, or 

(b) Inside the states of the United States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, or the Dominion of Canada, as a result of military or naval 
service for any country at war, or as a result of war or any act 
incident thereto, while the insured is in service, whether such war 
be declared or undeclared, provided that such death occurs prior 
to or within six months after termination of such service, or 

2. Within two years after the date of issue of the policy as a 
result of war or any act incident thereto (whether such war be de- 
clared or undeclared) committed while the insured was travelling, 
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late will be 3 per cent. 
. = 


residing or stationed outside the states of the United States, the 
District of Columbia. Alaska, and the Dominion of Canada. 

The expression "military or naval service" as used above shall be 
interpreted to include service after enrollment, whether same be 
active or inactive, with the Army, Navy, Marine, Aeronautical, 
Medical or other branches or divisions of military or naval service. 

In the event the insured's death should occur in a manner as 
described above, the company's liability under this policy and any 
supplementary agreement attached thereto, shall be a single sum 
equal to the total premiums paid on this policy (not including 
premiums paid on any supplementary agreement providing for bene- 
fits in the event of total and permanent disability or benefits in 
the event of death by accidental means), decreased by any divi- 
dends returned and any indebtedness on or secured by this policy 
(but in no event shall the amounts paid be more than the amount 
payable if this provision were not attached, nor less than the re- 
serve under this policy, increased by dividend accumulations and 
by reserve of any outstanding dividend additions and decreased 
by any indebtedness on or secured by this policy). 

The provisions of this policy entitled "Incontestability," “Resi- 
dence or Travel” and "Military or Naval Service" are hereby 
amended by adding to the end of the first sentence of each 
provision the phrase “and except for provisions relating to war risk.” 
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New Rates for 
Postal Union 

Vice-president J. L. Maritzen of 
Postal Union Life of Los Angeles an- 
nounces completion of the company’s 
new rate book and a series of new 
“streamlined” participating policies 
by the company’s actuary, W. A. 
Munster. 

All policies include the Policyhold- 
ers’ Health Service providing for an 
optional Health Consultation each 
policy year, the purpose being to as- 
sist the policyholder in prolonging his 
life by detecting impairment or dis- 
ease in its incipient or early stages, 
when proper steps may be taken to 
check or cure it. 

The Premium Deposit Privilege is 
included in all policies, under which 
additional deposits may be made to 
make the policy paid-up or to mature 
it as an Endowment as early as ten 
years from date of issue. Deposits 
earn 312 interest annually. 

New policies include a Double Pro- 
tection to age 60, written both par 
and non-par, providing for $2,000 
protection to age 60 and $1,000 there- 
ifter, with a reduction in premium at 
age 60; also, Family Protection Riders 
providing $10 per month income to the 
beneficiary for 10, 15 or 20 years 
after the death of the Insured, the 
face amount of the policy being pay- 
able in a lump sum at the end of the 
income period; also, a Child’s Coupon 
Savings, participating, with coupons 
to mature in 20 years as an Endow- 
ment for $750 or $1,000; also, a 
Monthly Guaranteed Savings policy 
with a cash value equal to all pre- 
miums deposited at the end of twenty 
years 

The Endowment at age 65 policy 
will be written both par and non-par, 
and includes a Life Income Option 
which may be applied at age 60 or 65. 

A Family Group policy is written 
on the Endowment at age 85 plan, 
non-par, and the Life Expectancy 
policy includes a Maturity Deposit 
provision under which policy may be 














CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
CoMPANY, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Income Replacement Term Policy 


The Continental American Life Insurance Company of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, has announced the release for immediate use of a new Income Re- 
placement Term Policy. This policy provides for two basic benefits. The 
first of these is an income which commences immediately at the death 
of the Insured and continues up to the anniversary of the policy nearest 
the date when the Insured would have been 65 years of age. The second 
benefit is an Extra Payment payable in a lump sum immediately at the 
death of the Insured. The amount of the income benefit is $10.00 per ’ 
month for each premium unit of the policy, and the Extra Payment varies 
according to the age of the insured at death. 

The regular premium for each premium unit of this policy is $30.00 an- 
nually regardless of the age of the Insured at the time of the issuance 
of the policy. The Extra Premium for the Waiver benefit varies with the 
age at issue in accordance with the rates shown herewith. The new policy 
is issued at ages 20 to 50 inclusive for a minimum amount of two premium 
units. The new policy will be issued to risks which are eligible for standard 
life insurance. It will not be issued on a substandard basis. To determine 
the necessary underwriting requirements, such as double examinations, 
microscopic urinalyses, or the type of Inspection report, treat each pre- 
mium unit as $1,500 of insurance. The new policy will not be issued to 
women unless such applicants are single and self-supporting, employed 
outside of their own home. The contract is participating, dividends being 
paid at the end of the third policy year and thereafter. The One Year 
Term Insurance Addition option is available. 

A provision for Waiver of Premiums may be included with the policy 
upon payment of the appropriate extra premium. Double Indemnity is 
not available with this policy. Since the policy is a Term Policy, there 
are no cash, loan or other non-forfeiture values granted upon it. Also, 
because the contract provides for an installment settlement as the main 
benefit, no Optional Modes of Settlement Provisions are contained in the 
policy. 

On the face of the policy there is a,table which shows the amount of 
the Extra Payment which is payable in a lump sum at death. If the in- 
sured so requests or if the beneficiary makes such a request after the 
death of the Insured, the Extra Payment will be held by the Company to 
continue the Monthly Income payments beyond the date they would 
normally terminate. A table in the policy shows the period during which 
the Monthly Income payments would be continued beyond the anniversary 
nearest the Insured's 65th Birthday by using the Extra Payment in this 
way. These periods of continuation, of course, are based upon the age 
of the Insured at the time of his death. 

The policy contains a conversion privilege which permits the Insured 
to convert, without evidence of insurability, to any standard plan (not 
Preferred Class or Term) at his attained age at any time before he 
reaches age 50. The amount of the converted policy will be $1,500 
for each premium unit of the original policy. If the original policy con- 
tains a provision for Waiver of Premiums and if the conversion is made 
to the Endowment at Age 85 Plan, then the Waiver of Premiums Provision 
may be included in the converted policy without evidence of insurability. 


PREMIUM RATES WITH WAIVER—PER PREMIUM UNIT 








excess interest earnings on funds re- 
maining with the company. 


Age at Term 

Issue Annual Semi. Quar. Mo. Prefix 

20 $31.38 $16.32 $8.32 $2.82 $2.62 

25 31.57 16.42 8.37 2.84 2.64 

-30 31.80 16.54 8.43 2.86 2.66 

35 32.06 16.67 8.50 2.89 2.69 

40 32.33 16.81 8.57 2.91 2.71 

45 32.50 16.90 8.61 2.93 2.73 

50 32.50 16.90 8.61 2.93 2.73 
made paid-up at Life Expectancy age. Postal Union’s new business in the 
Premium rates remain on a 34 per Life Department indicates an increas- 
cent basis, but settlement options are ing number of smaller policies being 
cent with a provision for issued, the company’s total number of 


rates have been slightly the total amount of insurance issued 
increased on all forms except Term, slightly under last year. 
minimum policy of $1,500. The Company’s Accident and Health 
Extensive premium rate tests on the business has greatly increased, the 
American Men Table on all plans re- number of applications being 65 per 
sult in a decrease in the Term rates cent more than last year, a very sub- 
at the younger ages. stantial gain. 








policies issued being about 20 per cent 
more in number than last year, and 
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Administration 


Morale Is Important Fac- 
tor to Consider 


Not “What is the war doing to life 
insurance?” but “What is life insur- 
ance doing for the war?” is the real 
question, according to O. J. Arnold, 
president of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Insurance Co. of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., who stressed national 
morale building in his report pre- 
sented at the company’s recent annual 
meeting. All life insurance men, he 


Departmental 


said, should consider themselves self- 
appointed “morale wardens” for the 
duration. He said further: 

“Life insurance touches the lives 
of at least three-fourths of the popu- 
lation and has earned their trust and 
confidence as a dependable protector 
of homes and families. If morale is 
a vital factor in winning this war— 
and it is-—life insurance men, and 











democracies. 








CONFIDENCE... 
m Victory! 


ITH grim but quiet determination 

the people of the United States and 
Canada carry in their minds and hearts 
the conviction of complete and final Victory 
over the enemies of freedom. 


This will to win and to hold fast to their 
chosen way of life is reflected by nearly 
seventy million people throughout these 
two countries who continue to maintain 
their life assurance because they know it 
is the best means of ensuring future eco- 
nomic security for themselves and their 
families. Their confidence serves a dual 
purpose, for their savings have also made 
possible the great investments of the life 
companies in the National Defense and 
Victory loans of our North American 





— 
WS 
ASSURES lal 
Serer A 


SUN LIFE 
OF CANADA 


From the 1941 Annual Report:—New Assurances issued 
during the year: $187,041,959. Total Assurances in force: 
$2.971,747,088. Benefits paid during the year: $88,312,394. 
Total Receipts: $177,302,861. Total Assets at Dec. 31, 
1941: $992.761,140. Total Liabilities: $961,313,800. 


(Liabilities and other funds in the United States: $377,239,983.) 
For copy of Annual Report, apply toe nearest branch 
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especially the salesmen who make the 
personal contacts, have both a re- 
sponsibility and an opportunity to 
serve that is given to no other group. 
Theirs is a job that is going on as 
usual, unaffected by priorities, ma- 
terial shortages, factory shut-downs, 
or other dislocations that have hit 
salesmen in most other lines. For this 
reason, and because their work brings 
them close to home and family life, 
they are in position to contribute 
much to national morale while they 
carry on their daily job.” 

President Arnold reported also on 
the 1941 innovation of holding pol- 
icyholders’ meetings, which, however, 
have been discontinued for the war’s 
duration, being replaced by reports 
mailed to the policyholders, supple- 
menting personal contacts by agents. 
These reports not only give informa- 
tion about the company’s current op- 
erations but also emphasize how pre- 
mium dollars (1) keep otherwise 
dependent families from becoming 
burdens on the community, (2) work 
against inflation by siphoning off 
money that would otherwise be spent 
for goods which compete with war 
production, (3) help finance the war 
through their investment in govern- 
ment bonds by the insurance com- 
panies, and (4) provide a cushion 
against the shock of readjusting the 
national economy to peace-time pur- 
suits. 

a a 


Important Promotions 
By Acacia Mutual 


Howard W. Kacy, vice-president 
and general counsel of the Acacia 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Washington, D. C., has been made 
first vice-president and will assist 
President William Montgomery in 
handling the company’s affairs. 

At the same time, Donald F. 
Roberts, who formerly served as 
treasurer, has been made a _ vice- 
president and will be associated with 
Vice-President Robert B. Mont- 
gomery in the investment division. 

C. Bayne Marbury, assistant treas- 
urer of the Acacia Mutual, has been 
made treasurer and J. B. Powers, 
formerly assistant secretary, was 
made secretary. 

In addition, Eugene M. Thoré and 
Cato B. Hurd (both assistant coun- 
sels) were appointed counsels for the 
company. 
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Underwriting 


Inspection Reports Used 
in Auditing Claims 


Starting out by stating that “a fun- 
damental purpose of inspection re- 
ports has always been to develop ac- 
curate, unbiased information to sub- 
stantiate or supplement information 
regarding claims submitted by claim- 
ants and their medical doctors,” Lieut. 
F. Edward Walker, C.L.U., head of 
the Walker Insurance Agency and 
resident vice-president for the State 
of Utah for the Mutual Benefit Health 
& Accident and the United Benefit 
Life of Omaha, goes on to describe 
the use of “Inspection Reports in Au- 
diting Claims” in the January, 1942, 
issue of The Ounce of Prevention, 
published by the Hooper-Holmes Bu- 
reau, Inc. 

Because of the comparative fre- 
quency of Accident & Health claims, 
the way such claims are handled is 
of particular importance in giving 
good service and continuing the busi- 
ness, said Lieut. Walker. Going into 
more detail as to the methods of his 
own agency, he wrote in part as fol- 
lows: 

“We have followed two different 
plans in the use of reports on claims. 
At some periods of time we have re- 
stricted the use of claim reports to 
only those cases which on the face of 
preliminary reports indicated that 
more detailed investigation would be 
proper or necessary. This included all 
death claims or those which appeared 
to involve sizable amounts of money, 
and also included all claims that ap- 
parently will run over a period of 
time into monthly payment cases. At 
other periods of time we have or- 
dered a routine claim investigation on 
each and every claim presented, re- 
gardless of the amount involved or 
“even the apparent necessity of any 
supplementary information. 

“Our agents or our policyholders 
themselves never know which particu- 
lar plan is being followed by our claim 
department, so that any tendency to 
‘pad’ claims or file fraudulent claims 
is held in check by the knowledge that 
our company does employ the inspec- 
tion company to verify information. 
Likewise, we have had instances when 
apparently an individual was checked 
from completing a claim when he 


learned that an inspection report was 
being made on him.” Also: 

“One other useful function of the 
routine inspection report in connec- 
tion with a claim is that frequently 
policyholders fail to notify us of a 
change in their occupation which 
might affect the type of policy they 
are eligible to carry, not particularly 
through any desire to cover up in- 
formation, but through carelessness 
or ignorance of the policy provision 
requiring them to give such informa- 
tion.” 

1 a 


Aetna Life 


The Aetna Life Insurance Company 
has announced an increase in Non- 
Participating Single Premium Life In- 
surance and Endowment rates to be- 
come effective Feb. 15, 1942. The new 
rates will be upon a 2%% reserve 
basis and cash values will be corre- 
spondingly increased. Single Premium 
policies on the Participating plan will 
be discontinued. 


Medical 





Metropolitan Statisticians 
Find Military Losses Less” 


Military losses in the present war 
have so far been much less than those 
incurred in the corresponding period 
of World War I, according to the 
statisticians of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. From the beginning of 
the present war to the end of 1941, 
deaths in the armed forces of all the 
belligerent nations probably reached 
at least 1,500,000 to 1,750,000 and may 
exceed 2,000,000. In World War I, 
the statisticians estimate that 5,000,- 
000 men had been killed in the cor- 
responding period between July, 1914, 
and the end of 1916. 

But of course in countries such as 
England, a greater proportion of ci- 
vilians have been killed in this war 
than in the last. In addition, a fairer 
method of comparing losses in the two 
wars takes into account, as the statis- 
ticians point out, the length of time 
each belligerent has fought in the 
two wars. By conservative com- 
parison, the military losses in the 
present war have been only one-half 
to two-thirds of those in the last war. 
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As the Governor Was Saying— 


Speaking at a recent gathering of business leaders 
in Richmond, Virginia's ex-Governor James H. Price 
reminded his hearers that there is more to national 
defense than the fabrication of planes, tanks, guns, 
and other instruments of war. 
tant, he observed, that we keep the home fires 


In great measure, Mr. Life Underwriter, that's your 
Where may one find better fuel for the 
nation’s economic fires than the service you are 
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Philadelphia Council 


Completes Formation 


In announcing the formation and 
eompletion of the organization of the 
Philadelphia Life Insurance and Trust 
Council, John William Clegg, Jr., as- 
sistant trust officer of the Pennsyl- 
vania Company for Insurances on Lives 
and Granting Annuities, newly-elected 
first president, stated that the pur- 
pose of the Council is to provide.a 
better rounded service to the public, 
one adjusted to changing conditions 
through the exchange of ideas, better 
mutual education and sound and in- 
telligent cooperation. Due to the pres- 


ent war economy, the problems of 
creating and conserving estates have 
become more complex. Today indi- 
viduals of modest incomes as well as 
those of larger means are seeking 
qualified advice. 

Mr. Clegg also announced the elec- 
tion of the following officers: vice- 
president, Morton H. Wilner, C.L.U., 
general agent, State Mutual Life In- 
surance Company; treasurer, R. W. 
McIlvaine, trust officer, Germantown 
Trust Company; secretary, Loren L. 
Cluster, C.L.U., New York Life Insur- 
ance Company; and executive commit- 
tee, John H. Ringe, 3rd, C.L.U., chair- 
man. 
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Berkshire’s New 
MONTHLY INCOME 
CONTINUATION POLICY 


A low cost—long term—four-fold secur- 
ity plan. Designed to: 


(1) SUPPLEMENT THE SURVIVOR’'S BENEFITS PAY- 
ABLE UNDER SOCIAL SECURITY. 


(2) AUGMENT THE MONTHLY INCOME BENEFITS 
PAYABLE UNDER ANY EXISTING LIFE POLICY. 


(3) PROVIDE FOR MORTGAGE RETIREMENT PLAN. 


(4) PROVIDE TERM INSURANCE PROTECTION 
WHERE PRIMARY CONSIDERATION IS MONTHLY 
INCOME PAYMENTS OVER RELATIVELY LONG 
PERIODS. 


For full details, get in touch with our 
nearest general agent, or write direct 
= 
meni al, _ to the Home Office. 
bag! 


MASSACHUSETTS WAR MEMORIAL >A4Vr a hr 
SUMMIT MOUNT GREYLOCK & 


"Berkshire x: 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Frederic H. Rhodes, President 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, INCORPORATED 1851 
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General American 
Reports Gains 


Substantial increases in sales, earn- 
ings, and assets for the year ending 
Dee. 31, 1941, are reported by Gen- 
eral American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, St. Louis. 

Net earnings for the company dur- 
ing 1941, the report states, amounted 
to $1,721,782, an increase of 8.6 per 
cent over 1940. Total resources of 
$130,596,095, as of Dec. 31, 1941, rep- 
resent an increase of $3,462,548 over 
1940. Despite the continuing low rate 
of return on investments in general, 
the company, according to the report, 
experienced a net average yield on 
mean ledger assets of 4.15 per cent, 
as compared with 4.04 per cent in 
1940. 

The General American Life now has 
more than $745,625,800 of insurance 
in force, and is administering insur- 
ance protection for more than 607,800 
holders of policies and certificates. 

During 1941 a total of $13,208,- 
826.28 was paid or credited to policy- 
holders, their families and _ benefici- 
aries, the report declared. 

In carrying out the General Ameri- 
can Life program of mutualization. 
the directors, on Jan. 20, appropriated 
$151,200 out of the 1941 earnings, for 
the retirement of an additional 2520 
shares of stock, thereby effecting, as of 
that date, a 56.08 per cent completion 
of the program which will eventually 
result in the transfer of ownership of 
the company from stockholders to its 
policyholders. 

Since the mutualization program 
was adopted in June, 1936, a total of 
28,043 of the 50,000 shares of stock 
originally outstanding have been re- 
tired, with a total of $1,682,580 of the 
company’s earnings having been used 
for that purpose at $60 per share. 


Mutual Benefit’s 
New Department 


Following the weekly meeting of 
the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company, Newark, John R. Hardin, 
president of the company, announced 
the establishment of a new department 
to be known as the farm investment 
department and the appointment of 
Theodore M. Beal as manager and Ira 
S. Hoddinott as assistant manager. 

The new department will have di- 
rect supervision over the company’s 
farm mortgage and real estate port- 
folio and will be in charge of farm 
loan branch offices at Crawfordsville, 
Indiana; Ames, Iowa; Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota; Lincoln, Nebraska; St. 
Joseph, Missouri, and Americus, Ga. 
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The bugs of Borneo are wilder 
than ever | 





70U WOULD HARDLY BELIEVE that the 
y peculiar appetite of insects in far-off 
Borneo could be of any concern to a type- 
writer manufacturer in Hartford, Conn. 
But it is. 

*® Some time back, we began getting reports 
from Royal owners, in that by-no-means- 
major market, that the fabric on Royal 
Portable Typewriter cases was proving far 
too inviting toa certain variety of local pests. 

So inviting, in fact, that the bugs were 
eating it. 

Now, let it be understood that this prac- 
tice was distinctly limited to the island of 
Borneo. From nowhere else on the face of 
this globe had we received such a complaint. 

Nevertheless, experiments were con- 
ducted and tests were made. As a result, all 
Royal Portable cases today are covered with 
a coat of special lacquer (bug-proof). Which 
means, in turn, that a Royal buyer, whether 
in Borneo or Hoboken, now gets a better 
case for his money! 

This may seem to be going to extreme 
lengths to satisfy complaints, but Royal 
owes its leadership in the typewriter field 
largely to such practices. For a typewriter 
is simply the sum total of thousands of such 
minute details. 





Only by giving each detail our most com- 
plete attention has Royal attained its posi- 
tion as the World’s Number 1 Typewriter. 







Copyright 1942, Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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NAMES 


COMPANIES 


Bradford H. Walker and A. Carlton McKenney were re- 
elected president and first vice-president, respectively, of 
the Life Insurance Company of Virginia at the annual 
stockholders’ meeting held in the home office at Roanoke 
on Jan. 28. Robert E. Henley, former vice-president and 
general counsel, was advanced to the new post of execu- 
tive vice-president. He will continue to act as general 
counsel. Charles A. Taylor, actuary, was named vice- 
president and actuary. A. R. Kershaw, T. T. Hyde, Jr., 
and N. V. Schenck, assistant vice-presidents, were pro- 
moted to vice-presidents. H. P. Anderson, Jr., former 
general supervisor of districts, was made assistant vice- 
president. 

The John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston has announced 
that it will make emergency payments to active full-time 
home office employees and to district agencies receiving 
salaries of less than $5,000 a year. Payments will be one 
week’s pay per quarter, with a maximum of $200 and a 
minimum of $60. 

J. D. Marsh, general agent in Washington, D. C., for 
the Lincoln National Life of Fort Wayne, has been named 
“Most Valuable Agent” of the company during 1941. 
L. C. Mascotte was runner-up. 

The Provident Mutual Life of Philadelphia has an- 
nounced a number of changes. Frank A. Savage, as- 
sistant manager, mortgage loan department, has been ad- 
vanced to manager. W. Courtney Bakes and Ross E. 
Osborn were made assistant managers of that depart- 
ment, and Frederick B. Davis, Jr.,. was named mortgage 
loan assistant. Thomas A. Bradshaw and Leon A. Hamil- 
ton, assistant counsel, were promoted to the rank of 
counsel. In the medical department, Dr. Herbert Old be- 
came medical adviser, and Drs. Paul H. Langner, Jr., and 
Lawrence L. McClellan were advanced to the rank of as- 
sistant medical director. 

The Canada Life Assurance of Toronto has appointed 
H. E. Lumsden educational supervisor and John Bain 
agency assistant. 

Walter G. Nelson, Jr., and David F. Hoxie, of the legal 
staff of the National Life of Montpelier, were elected at- 
torneys of the company. Morton G. Laird of the actuarial 
staff was named assistant actuary. 

Lyon Carter, partner of Estabrook & Company, Boston 
investment brokers, has been elected a director of the 
Boston Mutual Life. 

William C. Batchelder has been promoted to assistant 
treasurer of the United States Life of New York. 

Dr. H. F. Starr, vice-president and medical director of 
the Pilot Life of Greensboro, N. C., and W. L. Sharp, 
treasurer of the company, have been elected to the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

Donald T. Schwuchow has been named manager for the 
Metropolitan Life of New York at Belleville, Ill. He suc- 
ceeds E. B. Sanders, transferred to take charge of the 
Galesburg, Ill., district. John T. Jackson, who has been 
manager of the latter district, has retired. 

J. E. K. Kennedy, has been appointed manager of the 
Atlanta, Ga., branch of the Sun Life of Canada. 
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The Mutual Life of New York has paid its first death 
claim resulting from American participation in the war, 
when it paid a $1,000 claim recently on the life of a car- 
penter who had been doing civilian work for the U. S. 
Navy when he was killed during the Dec. 7 attack on 
Wake Island. Notice of death was not received by the 
company until three weeks later. The company has seven 
notices of military casualties. Claims will be paid as soon 
as officially confirmed by the government. 

Richard S. Rust, secretary, and Wendell F. Hanselmann, 
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NCLUDED in this week’s cross-section of America’s 

leading life insurance producers, pictured on page three, 
is Mrs. Hilda Jane Meade who is associated with the 
Joseph M. Gantz General Agency of the Pacific Mutual 
Life, in Cincinnati. Mrs. Meade was the leading woman 
producer of the Pacific Mutual last year and the second 
in national ranking for the entire agency force of the 
company. She joined the Gantz Agency in 1937 when she 
was faced with the necessity of earning a living for her- 
self and two small children. Coming to the Ohio metropolis 
from a small town in Ohio, she was successful from the 
start, prospecting among total strangers. Within two 
years, Mrs. Meade had topped the sales records of all 
women underwriters of the company and had earned 
membership in the company’s highest honor group of 
salesmen. 








* * * 


PECIALIZING largely in Retirement Income and 

Family Income policies, J. M. Howell, Equitable Life 
of Iowa in Fort Collins, Colo., has established himself 
firmly in the business life of his community. He has repre- 
sented the Equitable throughout his career in life insur- 
ance, which covers the past eleven years and has steadily 
increased his annual production from an initial aggregate 
of $230,000 for his first year in the business to $450,000 
in 1941. Mr. Howell contacts a sizable proportion of 
younger prospects to establish an average age of 29 per 
applicant. His policy sales average $3,200 which, as is 
his total production, can be considered relatively high in 
view of the territory he serves. He prospects among pro- 
fessional men, students and business men and spends about 
two weeks of each year in attendance at company and 


association conventions. 
~ aa = 


MONG leaders of the Minnesota Mutual Life last 

year was J. Peter Devine, a young man with only 
two year’s experience in life insurance selling. He was 
born in St. Paul on March 26, 1916 and attended Marquette 
University. Entered the life insurance business because 
his father and uncle were insurance men and the business 
appeared attractive. sHe sells an unusually high average 
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superintendent of agencies, have been made vice-presi- 
dents of the Union Central Life of Cincinnati. Dr. W. O. 
Pauli, assistant medical director, has been named asso- 
ciate medical director. 

The Mutual Benefit Life of Newark reports that new 
insurance paid for and revived during 1941 was $144,375,- 
149, more than $20,000,000 over 1940. The company had 
2114 millions of insurance in force at the end of the year. 
It has established a farm investment department, under 
the management of Theodore M. Beal. 











E | By Frank Ellington 








sized policy—$8,000—and finds his average applicant to 
be 32 years of age. Unusual, too, is that he finds about 
40 per cent of applicants among women prospects. He is 
studying the business to the end that he will be able later 
to specialize in programming and tax service approaches. 
Mr. Divine devotes about two weeks a year to association 
activities and a good part of his leisure to civic affairs. 


* * * 


ARRY W. ANDREWS, a Provident Mutual Life 

leader in Tacoma, Wash., states that he entered the 
life insurance field about ten years ago because the “value 
of life insurance was demonstrated to me during the early 
years of the depression.” Writing an average policy of all 
the way up to $12,000, Mr. Andrews had a total annual 
production of $400,000 last year and has averaged better 
than $300,000 for the past five years. He finds his sales 
among lumber executives, automobile dealers and doctors, 
ranking them in importance in the order named. Whole 
Life policies furnish 50 per cent of his business; Endow- 
ments 20 per cent; Family Income 15 and Term policies 
10 per cent. He goes to company and association conven- 
tions often enough to account for about two weeks of his 
working year and studies tax, trust and estate matters. 
He was born in Kansas City in 1888. 





* * * 


MONG the upper bracket salesmen of the nation is 

Robert U. Redpath, Northwestern Mutual Life, in 
New York City. He was born in South Orange, N. J., 
August 25, 1906; attended Yale College, University of 
Michigan and Yale Law School. He entered the business 
of selling at a young age—pushing out weekly copies of 
the Saturday Evening Post at nine—and has been eight 
years in life insurance. His annual production has aver- 
aged around a million for the past five years, based on an 
averaged sized policy of $14,000. He prospects mainly 
among advertising men, lawyers and doctors, sells about 
ten per cent of his total to women. He entered the busi- 
ness because he saw at first hand what life insurance is 
and can do upon the death of his father. Photography 
leads the list of his hobbies which includes farming, sports 
and civic activities. 
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AGENCIES 


J. Harold Sharpe has been appointed general agent at 
St. Louis for the General American Life of that city. 
Fred Dumas, former general agent at Fort Worth, will 
continue his association with the company, devoting full 
time to personal production. 

Herbert E. Whalen has been appointed Dayton, Ohio, 
general agent for the Northwestern Mutual Life of Mil- 
waukee. 

David Marks, Jr., leading producer of the Newark 
agency of the Mutual Life of New York, has joined the 
Fried Agency in New York for the New England Mutual 
Life of Boston. 

The Fraser Agency in New York of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life of Hartford has reported a paid-for business 
for January of $1,918,119, as compared with $872,885 for 
January of 1941. 

The William S. Vogel Agency at Newark of the Colum- 
bian National Life of Boston paid for $619,000 in or- 
dinary business for January, a larger amount than any 
other agency of the company has produced in any months 
within the past 10 years. 

Louis J. Teall, agency organizer of the Buffalo office 
of the New York Life, has been transferred to Rochester. 

A. W. Wright, of the A. W. Wright Agency of Salt Lake 
City, representing the Columbian National Life of Boston, 
has just celebrated his thirtieth anniversary with the 
company. 

Robert S. Blau has become associated with D. J. Garson 
& Son, Inc., Cleveland insurance agency. The firm name 
has been changed to Garson-Blau, Inc. 

Thomas C. Auld & Company, of Trenton, are to move 
from 104 West State Street to larger quarters at 306 
East State Street. The new location was purchased some- 
time- ago from the City of Trenton and the building has 
been completely remodeled. ; 


COURTS 


Judge Moscowitz in Federal District Court, Brooklyn, 
has ruled that the Prudential of Newark must pay to the 
widow of “Buggsy” Goldstein, of “Murder Incorporated” 
fame, proceeds of a $12,000 policy on Goldstein’s life, 
although that life was terminated in the electric chair at 
Sing Sing Prison. No statute rule or past precedent ex- 
isted, and the company had refused to pay, holding that 
payment of a claim on the life of an executed criminal 
would be contrary to public policy. 

“In the final analysis,” the court said, “granting of 
recovering in a case like this in no way benefits the crim- 
inal who is now dead, and at least benefits his named 
beneficiary who in most instances would be deprived of 
support and maintenance by his death. On the other side 
of the ledger is the purely speculative possibility that a 
man who knows that his kin are cared for by his insur- 
ance is more apt to commit a crime punishable by death. 
It may be well to ask what sort of determent the voiding 
of a man’s insurance may be when the death penalty does 
not halt his criminal act.” 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By JACK CHAMBERLAIN 


N entertainment circles it has been the fashion lately 
| to give certain American cities a going-over. The superb 
Miss Hepburn (than whom there is no whom-er) effec- 
tively portrayed certain aspects of Philadelphia on the 
stage and screen. Other aspects of Philadelphia were 
brought out by the lovely Miss Rogers (who is, if any- 
body is, quite as whom-er as Miss Hepburn). Ginger 
called herself Kitty Foyle in that picture. Then there was 


a novel about Boston, in fact several novels, by J. P. 
Marquand. Then Sammy ran all over Hollywood. It'll be 
Chicago next, or maybe Detroit. There’s nobody big 


enough to take on New York. 
* * * 


UT other things are going on in these cities than the 

movies and the novels would lead you to suppose. 
People working hard, for example, bringing up children 
and (some of them) getting the children through college, 
somehow. People doing things that benefit the human 
race. Let’s take another Philadelphia story today. Not 
far from the City Hall, with its great Georgian tower and 
its deep-toned clock that through generations has sounded 
the passing of the Philadelphia hours, between a modern 
bank building and the Victorian splendor of the Hotel 
Bellevue-Stratford, nestles in brownstone dignity the 
Union League Club. 


* oa 


HERE last week gathered friends of Louis Paret to do 

him honor. Mr. Paret, of the Louis F. Paret Agency 
of Philadelphia, was celebrating his fiftieth anniversary 
with the Provident Mutual, whose home office is also in 
Penn’s City. On February 1, 1892, Mr. Paret started 
work with the Provident as an office boy. At that time 
his pay was $3 a week. When he was nineteen he began 
soliciting life insurance after hours, and in 1901 he became 
a full-time agent. His abilities soon becoming apparent, 
he was appointed general agent for southwestern Penn- 
sylvania. In 1917 he was transferred to act as general 
agent for the entire State of New Jersey. In 1929 he 
moved his agency to Philadelphia. At the end of last 
year the Paret Agency led all agencies of the Provident 
Mutual in new business placed during the year. 


* % 


R. PARET has been concerned with advancing the 

best interests of the life insurance profession as a 
whole. He has twice served as president of the Philadel- 
phia Association of Life Underwriters, served once as 
president of the State Association, and in 1929 was very 
particularly honored as recipient of the President’s Annual 
Cup of the Philadelphia Association. In this honor he 
followed Dr. S. S. Huebner, who had been the cup’s first 
recipient in 1937. 

Over a hundred and fifty people attended Louis Paret’s 
golden anniversary dinner. His wife was there. His 
agents and some of his former agents, of course. They 
have organized themselves into the Paret Agency Asso- 
ciation. M. Albert Linton, president of the Provident, was 
a speaker of the evening. Other officials of the company 
were present, and, naturally, some of Mr. Paret’s many 
friends from other agencies and other lines of business. 

Just another testimonial dinner? No; it represents a 
high point in a Philadelphia story which gives Katharine 
Hepburn stiff competition. 
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Why your Red Cross now needs 


FIFTY MILLION DOLLARS 


Every dollar that you give now to your Red 
Cross marches into the thick of things where humani- 
(arian help is needed most—up to the fronts and battle 
stations where the fighting is heaviest. And throughout 
our broad land to train and equip volunteers to meet 
any emergency that may strike. 


How this War Fund is Used 


SERVICE TO THE ARMED FORCES $25,000,000 


Provides for the care of the Army and Navy. in- 
cluding services to men in hospitals and during 
convalescence. ® Provides an important link 
between the service men and their families. ® 
Provides essential medical and other supplies 
outside of standard Government equipment. ® 
Operates Red Cross headquarters at camps and 
naval stations. ® Enrolls blood donors and medi- 
cal technologists for Army and Navy needs. ® 
Provides millions of surgical dressings. sw eaters, 
socks, etc., through volunteer workers. 


DISASTER AND CIVILIAN 
EMERGENCY RELIEF - - $10,000,000 


Supplies emergency needs for food. clothing, 
shelter and medical attention for disaster vic- 
tims. ® Assists stricken families in repair of 
homes and other adjustments; provides mini- 
mum reserves of essential relief supplies to pre- 
vent unnecessary delays. 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE SERVICES - $ 5,000,000 


Trains volunteers for home nursing and nurses’ 
aides. ® Trains nurses, men and women. for ac- 
tive duty with the Army and Navy. ® Trains 
volunteers in First Aid and accident prevention, 
in Motor Corps, Canteen and Production. ® 
Organizes for evacuation of children and their 
families from stricken areas. @ Assists Red Cross 
Chapters in establishing effective coordination 
of emergency relief. 


SERVICE AND ASSISTANCE 
THROUGH CHAPTERS - - $ 4,000,000 


Gives assistance and service to the 3.740 Red 
Cross Chapters with their 6,131 Branches respon- 
sible for local Red Cross activities. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES AND 
CONTINGENCIES - - - - $ 6.000.000 


New activities made necessary by unexpected 
developments. 


WOWAE, «© © «© 0 6 0 @ 


THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 
$50, 000,000 WAR FUND 


meer to Red ba. Canvassers: Use this page to inform 
contributors how their donations are being expended. 





$50.000.000 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


The National Association of Life Underwriters is con- 
ducting a series of regional training conferences this 
month, in order that local, state, and national leaders may 
meet informally and discuss problems of mutual interest. 
Meetings have already taken place at Winston-Salem, 
N. C., Jacksonville, Fla., and Jackson, Miss. A meeting 
will take place on the 13th at Springfield, Ill., and on the 
2ist at Sioux City, Iowa. If these experimental confer- 
ences are successful, the idea may be extended on a 
nationwide scale. 

The Chicago Association of Life Underwriters has 
changed its plans for a monthly luncheon meeting and a 
sales clinic during February in favor of a series of re- 
gional meetings in outlying districts of Chicago, to be 
held through the month. 

Eugene M. Reed and Donald W. Crowther of the Aetna 
Life of Hartford are to teach subjects in the life insur- 
ance course of the Hartford College of Insurance. Mr. 
Reed will teach life insurance marketing and Mr. Crowther 
group life. 

The Birmingham Association of Life Underwriters has 
elected L: M. Bargeron, of the Penn Mutual Life of Phila- 
delphia, as president. He succeeds W. A. Lonsford, who 
resigned to take a home office position with the Common- 
wealth Life of Louisville. Robert Goodall, Protective Life 
of Birmingham, was elected a vice-president. Other vice- 
presidents are R. G. Hicks, Prudential of Newark, and 
L. R. MeGauley, Sun Life of Canada. 


DEATHS ee 


Thomas J. Farria, 55, who set an amazing record of 
at least one application a day, including Sundays, for 
seventeen years, died in St. Louis on Jan. 27. He had 
been associated with the General American Life of St. 
Louis. 

John M. Corr, 70, a founder of the Protective Life of 
Birmingham, died Jan. 30. 

G. Coleman French, 57, general agent of the Pacific 
Mutual Life of Los Angeles, died Feb. 2 at his home in 
Richmond, Va. 

William E. Sharp, 75, founder and president since its 
inception of the Royal Highlanders Mutual Life of Lin- 
coln, Neb., died there Feb. 1. 


DIVIDENDS ahonsi 


The Kentucky Central Life & Accident Company of 
Anchorage, Ky., has declared its annual dividend of $2 
a share, an increase of 50c. over last year. Shares of the 
company are thus giving an investment yield of nearly 
8 per cent. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By BOB FOLEY 


E’S dead now, but even were he alive his tale would 
still have its meaning. So let’s call him another “Bill 
Smith” and get on with his story. 


> & -@ 


E rode into a Mid-Western town one day on Shank’s 
H Mare. He’d traveled many miles. The dust of the 
prairies was upon him. The dirt of sleeping in hay mows 
and open fields crusted his skin, He wore everything he 
owned. Knowing nowhere else to go in the particular 
town, Bill slunk into the local poolroom. As days went by, 
he adopted the place. He swept up; racked cues; watched 
the lights; and made an occasional quarter hustling 
“Kelly” or “Rotation.” Somehow he lived and became a 
part of the tawdry furnishings. He was just “Bill Smith, 
from up at the poolroom.” 


a 


NE day a life insurance agent saw something in him 

that no one else had glimpsed—a certain magnetism. 
The agent persuaded Bill to try sell life insurance and 
even bought him some clothes to help him get started. 
The sponsor may or may not have profited in cash, but 
he must have been amply rewarded, eventually, with satis- 
faction. In a short time after he began selling life in- 
surance, Bill, driven by the latent ambition that had been 
brought to the fore through opportunity, wanted a life 
insurance company of his own. He got it. The secretary 
of a town bank put up the money. 


* = 2 


HE locality was a goldmine. Very soon Bill was of- 
fered a substantial sum for his share of the company. 
Instead of accepting, he bought out those who had made 
the offer. Over its early-day troubles, the company gath- 
ered strength and began to grow soundly. Bill took a 
wife. He found time for thoroughbreds and pedigreed 
dogs that won blue ribbons. His life was filled every 
minute. aes 
GE brought both the loss of his wife and partial in- 
A validism to Bill Smith, but his earnings had removed 
the specter of poverty and now he had time to explore the 
world of books. He read constantly—mostly books of 
bizarre adventure. One of these gripped his imagination. 
It was a novel with its setting in a tropical isle. The 
island intrigued Bill. He thought of it almost hourly, 
until nothing would satisfy him but to go there. In his 
condition, the trip was dangerous yet he undertook it 
stoutly. The island was far off the regular shipping lanes. 
He was weeks on the way. Ultimately he arrived and for 
the first time since the death of his wife Bill was really 
happy. He stayed there. He stayed there for good. He 
was buried on the island. He had wanted that. 


* * * 


AYBE this story of another Bill Smith is not very 

extraordinary. His progress from town poolroom to 
tropical isle may have its parallel in success sagas from 
other fields. But it serves once more to show that life 
insurance offers a career wherein a man, without initial 
capital or advantages other than the impetus to get 
ahead, can find a lifetime of achievement. The beneficent 
aspect of life insurance permits good to both self and 
others “on the way up.” My hat’s off to all Bill Smiths 
who make the grade! 
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96th 
ANNUAL. REPORT 


SHOWS GAINS 





STATEMENT 
as of December 31, 1941 


Ge EE ina sc 1db Fhe Oa CARO DERETOCRO HSL GOS KORECCES* be6 8 ..-e+ $ 6,166,638 
Bonds (Amortized or Investment Value): > 
United States Government Obligations.... — eee ee 
dad i bun dees deheV KG 6s 664065 , ; ' errr «SF 
Stocks (Commissioners’ Market Value) ..... Boa ested Niekeln ae ...es 16,033,981 
tt er Ob osdgussaadsachs eseeens demons as thi debeds shasdewe ed 175,091,358 
Ce MD sd vdcewne wenwanee es ee Ee ee EE re 3,000,000 
Pe NE celta ec cicu<s Koen eee ge ata i aa cao 32,089,160 
Home Office Property ..... Sess a eee She deka nie’ aca .. 2,650,000 
ie css ew enews eeewes ’ Pee ere 6,482,891 
[Interest Due $222,757 and Accrued $4,054,700 ...........6..05 5 cee ee eee 4,277,457 
Net Deferred and Outstanding Premiums.......... ; ye 6,933,340 
ee Fa EES o's so cae ow een dees HUeS eee onsen 2 w &:0k © 6-0 & poe 
ee ee ae $342,305,729 
Policyholders’ Funds: 
Policy Proceeds left with the Company............ $36,531,902 
Accumulated and Other Dividends................. 15,409,260 
ey, SPUN Se tbc c eves Verte cessive cedes 4,467,187 
mn 56,408,349 
MeUMET TOS GEE BOGE TOOWOMGER. co ccc cc ccc ccccccccceseces 5,650,000 
Reserve for Taxes Payable in 1942.................. : 1,400,000 
Liability for Outstanding Claims...................... 948,248 
i Se ioe edwin es adnate b ee wee ans 510,234 
Investment Contingency Reserve ... et ahanee Bawa 420,151 
NE Sie ete ar ieee ek wes ake de aU perciun eisai wale Gived ; 16,351,007 
I, oon ae canta hale cites dn digulee ea aero $423,993, 718 
New Business Assets 
1941—$108,238,955 1941—$423,993,718 
1940—$101,948,307 1940—$394,881,555 
Increase—$6, 290,648 Increase—$29,112,163 
Insurance in Force Surplus 
1941—$1,135,915,272 1941—$16, 351,007 
1940—$1, 084,835,793 1940—$14,566,843 
Increase—$5] ,079,479 Increase—$1,784,164 
GOnneckout- Tulual 
Life Insurance Co. 
96 years of Dependable Performance 
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CANADIAN COMMENT 
b-——<—=Special to The Spectatore-<-<-' 








UR faith—and we are writing 
personally—in life insurance 
goes away back to when we can recall 
our mother making those weekly pay- 
ments. When tragedy struck us twice 
within three years, we were grateful 
for life insurance and all it stands for. 
Therefore, so far as we are con- 
cerned, we have mapped out a definite 
time-table schedule for our personal 
life insurance, as well as that of the 
family. It has been our plan to take 
out a new $1,000 policy each year 
until our aggregate is as much as the 
budget will stand. We are aiming at 
$20,000 to $25,000. We now have 
$15,000. The family is insured to a 
small degree. 

The insurance on the kiddies is the 
monthly type; our agent comes 
around for the premiums. He is a fine 
man, so far as we have gotten to know 
him, and has spent 25 years with his 
company. We were so attracted by his 
personality that last fall we promised 
that when we took out our new $1,000 
policy this year he could have the 
business. 

Surprising as it may seem, espe- 
cially to the layman, he was satisfied 
with that arrangement. There was no 
pressure to buy then; no pressure to 
take out term insurance in the mean- 
time. 

In the latter part of January, he 
dropped in for his check on the kid- 
dies’ policies. When he had it, we told 
him we were ready to talk business. 
He was told to draft up a 20-pay life 
for $1,000, and how much did it cost? 

Excusing himself, he slipped out to 
his car to get something. Now, here’s 
the rub: (and our wife backs us up on 
it), our agent had a conversation with 
someone in his car while he was out- 
side. After he had returned to the 
house the other occupant knocked on 
the door and asked if Mr. So-and-So 
were in the house. He had seen his 
car and was looking for him. It 
turned out he is an inspector or branch 
manager and is in charge of the divi- 


~sion in which the agent works. 


Well, we bought the $1,000 policy 
because we promised to, and it didn’t 
interfere with our plans anyway, but 
we refused to buy $5,000 they tried to 
force on us. 


But we objected, and feel sure hun- 
dreds, possibly thousands of others 
object, to being “ganged up on,” as it 
were. Such evidence of high-pres- 
sured selling, we honestly believe, can 
harm the business. 
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Kansas City Life 
In Strong Position 


Ever since the Kansas City Life In- 
surance Company of Kansas City, 
Missouri, assumed the business of the 
Midland Life Insurance Company of 
Kansas City, Missouri, we have had 
a number of inquiries from policy- 
holders of the Midland Life asking us 
for an opinion as to the financial sta- 
bility of the Kansas City Life. 

We now have available the financial 
statement of the Kansas City Life In- 
surance Company and find that as of 
Dec. 31, 1941, the company had total 
admitted assets of $130,837,229 con- 
sisting of a well-diversified list of se- 
curities. Cash in banks as of Dec. 31, 
last, was $25,541,171, or nearly 20 per 
cent of its total admitted assets. Lia- 
bilities of the company as of Dec. 31, 
last, were $123,349,049, so that its sur- 
plus to policyholders amounted to 
$7,488,180. 

The company is well managed and 
is in a healthy financial condition with 
more than ample margin to provide 
for any possible contingency. It was 
recently examined by the insurance 
departments of Missouri, South Da- 


kota, West Virginia, Washington, and 
Wyoming, and the examiners indicated 
the company is in the strongest posi- 
tion in its history. The volume of in- 
surance in force at Dec. 31, reached 
the all-time high of $502,590,72 as 
compared with $455,159,138 last year. 


Becomes Assistant 
Agency Director 


Directors of Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Springfield, 
have confirmed the promotion of L. M. 
Huppeler to the position of assistant 
director of agencies. He has been an 
agency assistant for the past four 
years. 

Mr. Huppeler is the organizer and 
manager of the personal security and 
pension trust department, in the di- 
rection of which he will now be as- 
sisted by Kenneth W. Perry recently 
appointed agency assistant. As a 
member of the Litchard and Cook 
agency of the company, Mr. Perry for- 
merly served as insurance advisor to 
the home office personnel. In this 
work he has been succeeded by Douglas 
Ellis, cashier of the Springfield 
agency. 





Fidelity Mutual 


Increased Assets 


Admitted assets of the Fidelity Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, Phila- 
delphia, have increased to $142,252,360 
at the close of 1941. This was a gain 
during the past year of $6,945,890. 

The year’s income amounted to $24,- 
460,219 and the disbursements were 
$18,107,485—an excess of income 
over disbursements of $6,352,734. 


Surplus reserves increased to $6,- 
879,562, after making some adjust- 
ments of asset values which seemed 
desirable. The ratio of surplus re- 
serves to admitted assets is 4.8 per 
cent. Actually, the margin of safety 
is greater than that. As of Dec. 31, 
1941, the market value of total hold- 
ings of bonds and stocks exceeded by 
$3,504,411 the value for which credit 
was taken in the statement. There- 
fore, on a market value basis, surplus 
reserve would be $10,383,972. 

New paid business in 1941 was $31,- 
114,752, a gain of 20.5 per cent over 
the previous year. 


WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of 
Iowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- 
surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- 


Franklin Life, 


General 
America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 


American, Guardian Life of 













































































eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
} i Amount Amount 
Amount Per Cent | Amount | Per Cent | Per Cent Invested Invested Per Cent 
Invested to Total Invested | to Total Invested to Total Week to Total Week to Total 
Year 1940 Invest- Year 1941 | Invest- | ‘ear 1942 Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
toDate | ment to Date | ment | to Date ment January 10 ment January 17 men 
= i ——————— 
| 
LOANS 
On Farm Prop | $1,869,490 | 5.19 | $1,734,171 3.80 | $1,591,008 3.41 $368,515 2.70 $704,795 3.58 
On Dwellings and Business Property.......| a11,736,893 | a32.58 08,434,359 | 218.46 al4,989,421 a32.13 2,016,751 14.75 6,633,479 33.66 
Total... 43,606,323 | 37.77 | 10,168,530 | 22.26 | 16,580,429 | 35.54 | 2,385,266 | 17.45 | 7,338,274 | 37.24 
RAILROAD SECURITIES 
Bonds 1,279,565 3.55 | 1,714,917 | 3.75 | 2,262,645 4.85 293,128 2.14 376,030 | 1.91 
Stocks Succes | csepey al cas , | a pee re betes napeineectid’ eee, ee ae 
Total 1,279,565 3.55 | 1,714,917 | 3.75 | 2,262,645 4.85 293,128 2.14 376,030 1.91 
PUBLIC UTILITIES | 
Bonds 10,471,497 | 29.07 | 19,986,653 | 43.75 | 16,785,069 | 35.98 | 3,128,633 | 22.89 | 11,601,603 | 58.88 
Stocks 50,000 "14 167,063 38 322,050 5D Biren Bpere 4,450 “02 
Total 'jo.s21,407 | 20.21 | 20,183,716 | 44.11 | 17,107,119 | 36.67 | 3,128,633 | 22.69 | 11,606,083 | 68.90 
| | i 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
U. S. Government Bonds 1,110,000 | 3.08 | 5,830,000 | 12.76 7,317,206 | 15.68 | 7,149,656 | 52.31 ; 
Bonds : : é " ‘ | : ; Diioef es | i 
State, County, Municipal 8,691,136 | 24.13 | 6,163,819 13.49 | 2,286,762 | 4.82 841,678 3.96 371,234 1.88 
Total . . ~ 9,801,136 | 27.21 | 12,120,069 | 26.53 | 9,563,958 | 20.50 | 7,691,334 | 56.27 371,234 | 1.88 
MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES | | 
Bonds. 811,000 2.25 | 1,207,190 | 2.64 | 720,106 1.54 153,008 1.12 ee 
Stocks... ._ 2,391,000 ‘01 322,165 | -71_ | ~——420,433 90 17,375 "13 12,600 07 
Total 813,301 | = 2.268 1,529,355 | 3.35 | 1,140,839 | 2.44 170,383 | 1.25 12,600 .07— 
| 
RECAPITULATION 
Bonds 22,363,198 | 62.08 | 35,028,829 | 76.67 | 29,331,778 | 62.87 | 11,266,103 | 62.42 | 12,348,867 | 62.67 
Stocks. 62,301 | .15 | (489,228 1.07 | ‘742,483 | 1.59 17,375 13 17,050 ‘09 
Loans 13,606,323 | 37.77 | 10,168,530 | 22.26 | 16,580,429 | 35.54 | 2,385,266 | 17.45 | 7,338,274 | 37.24 
Total... 36,021,912 | 100.00 45,606,587 | 100.00 | 46,654,690 | 100.00 | 13,668,744 | 100.00 | 19,704,191 | 100.00— 
| 


a-—Ipeludes F. H. A. Loans. 
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With The Editors 


Necessary Evil 


NE of the most persistent 
and insidious sources of 
criticism of life insurance, para- 
doxically, is founded in the com- 
panies’ meticulous efforts to deal 
fairly with all policyholders; i.e., 
in their perennial lawsuits to 
avoid payment on fraudulent and 
irregular death and sickness and 
accident indemnity claims. One 
of the fundamental principles 
upon which the structure of mu- 
tual protection rests presupposes 
strict adherence to contractual 
obligations entered into by the 
policyholder with the company 
and any deviation from the spirit 
and letter of the contract in 
favor of any individual would, 
of course, in some small degree 
penalize the remaining body of 
the mutually protected group. 
Because of the sad truth that 
humanity has not yet attained 
perfection in its moral code, nor 
underwriters in the phrasing 
of their often-involved contract 
forms, it becomes necessary in 
the interest ‘of equity for the 
legal departments of the life in- 
surance companies to defend, in 
the courts of law, the rights of 
the many against the irregular 
few. If they did not, a small but 
entitely unjustified portion of 
the property belonging to the 
whole body of policyholders 
would be transferred through 
careless management to a greedy 
litigant. Not only would such 
action transpire, but an unwhole- 
some and unsound precedent 
would be established as an invi- 
tation for the perpetuation of 
the error down through the un- 
counted years of the future. 
That life insurance companies 
do not go to court to avoid claim 
payments, but go merely to avoid 


inequitable action, is known to 
those associated with the busi- 
ness, but not to the general pub- 
lic. Especially do the lower 
income groups, who most need 
the services and benefits of life 
insurance protection, hear by 
word of mouth and read in the 
newspapers of life insurance liti- 
gation and they immediately 
form an adverse opinion of the 
institution in toto. It is up to 
the agent, largely, to counteract 
such bad publicity by explaining 
whenever possible the true facts 
of this particular phase. 
* o 


Hoodoo Days 


ATHER ‘round, all you lads 

with superstitions. Bring 
on your open-over-the-head um- 
brellas, your black cats, your 
evil-eyed pedestrians, your don't- 
walk-under-the-ladder com- 
plexes. Friday-the-Thirteenth is 
at hand. Furthermore, 1942 is 
a fine year for such Fridays. 
There will be three of them. One 
is tomorrow, February 13. One 
comes on March 13. The third 
arrives on November 13. In ad- 
dition, this business of having 
three Fridays-the-Thirteenth fall 
in a single year will not occur 
again until 1953—and that’s a 
long way off! 

Every Friday-the-Thirteenth 
is a good day for accident and 
health insurance agents, as well 
as life insurance producers, to 
display the sales ability which 
they possess. Both experienced 
producers and the newcomers 
can add to their own profits and 
protect more clients, through 
using HooDoo Day (Friday-the- 
Thirteenth) as a publicity motif, 
by either printed or spoken word. 
The Friday-the-Thirteenth jinx 
can be turned to account! 





—— 
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Watch the Waivers! 


OME life insurance com- 

panies, zealous in their ef- 
forts to aid in matters affecting 
national defense directly or in- 
directly, have come out with an- 
nouncements that they will 
waive, for the duration of the 
present war, certain limitations 
in their war clauses, as issued 
prior to January 1, 1942. A few 
have also modified war clauses 
on contracts issued since that 
date to permit refund of pre- 
miums plus interest or refund of 
the reserve, whichever is greater. 
This applies, of course, provided 
that an assured is killed in action 
while in military or naval ser- 
vice. 

This manifestation of the com- 
panies’ willingness to go as far 
as. possible in the matter of ser- 
vice to the public is a healthy 
one. There is, naturally, a point 
at which competitive pressure 
may come into the picture. Com- 
petition is “the life of trade.” It 
is also the best development of 
the American way when free 
private enterprise is its parent. 

However, sound management 
demands vigilance lest any les- 
sening of safeguards take place. 
The exact duration of this 
Second World War is something 
none now can predict with ac- 
curacy. It is even conceivable 
that large numbers of insured 
United States citizens will be 
killed before peace is declared 
and the seeds of a Third World 
War are germinating. Neither 
willingness to.serve nor business 
expediency should be permitted, 
in the interim, to sway life in- 
surance management a_hair- 
breadth from the strict line of 
such safety margin as may be 
discernible. 
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